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z. 
HIS is written by my own 
hand, entirely unassisted. 
I am George Rosedhu, of 
Brinsabatch, in the parish 
of Lamerton, and in the 
county of Devon— whether 
to write myself Mister or 
Esquire, I do not know. 
My father was a yeoman, 
so was my grandfather, 
;. item my great-grandfather. 
But I notice that when | 
anyone asks of me a fa- 
vour, or writes me a beg- 
ging letter, he addresses 
me as Esquire, whereas he 
who has no expectation of 
getting anything out of 
me invariably styles me 
Mister. I have held my acres for five hundred years—that is, 
my family, the Rosedhus, have, in direct lineal descent, always in 
the male line, and I intend, in like manner, to hand it on, neither 
impaired nor enlarged, to my own son, when I get one, which I 
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am sure of, as the Rosedhus always have had male issue. But 
what with Nihilism, and Communism, and Tenant-right, and 
Agricultural Holdings legislation, threatened by this Gladstone- 
Chamberlain Radical Government, there is no knowing where a 
man with ancestral acres stands, and, in the general topsy-turvyism 
into which we are plunging—thanks to this Radical Government, 
God bless me !—I may be driven to have only female issue. There 
is no knowing to what we landed proprietors are coming. 

Before I proceed with my story, I must apologise for anything 
that smacks of rudeness in my style. I do not mean to say that 
there is anything intrinsically rude in my literary productions, but 
that the present taste is so vitiated by slipshod English and effemi- 
nacy of writing, that the modern reader of periodicals may not 
appreciate my composition as it deserves. Roast beef does not 
taste its best after Indian curry. 


My education has been thorough, not superficial. I was reared . 


in none of your ‘Academies for Young Gentlemen,’ but brought 
up on the Eton Latin Grammar and cane at the Tavistock Free 
Grammar School. The consequence is that what I pretend to know, 
Iknow. I am a practical man with a place in the world, and when 
I leave it, there will be a hole which will be felt, just as when a 
molar is removed from the jaw. 

There is no exaggeration in saying that my family is as old as 
the hills, for a part of my estate covers a side of that great hog’s- 
back now called Black Down, which lies right before my window ; 
and anyone who knows anything about the old British tongue will 
tell you that Rosedhu is the Cornish for Black Down. Well, that 
proves that we held land here before ever the Saxons came and 
drove the British language across the Tamar. My title-deeds don’t 
go back so far as that, but there are some of them which, though 
they be in Latin, I cannot decipher. The hills may change their 
names, but the Rosedhus never. My house is nothing to boast 
of. We have been yeomen, not squires, and we have never aimed 
at living like gentry. Perhaps that is why the Rosedhus are here 
still, and the other yeomen families round have gone scatt (I 
mean, gone to pieces). If the sons won’t look to the farm and 
the girls mind the dairy, the family cannot thrive. 

Brinsabatch is an ordinary farm-house substantially built of 
voleanic stone, black, partly with age, and partly because of the 
burnt nature of the stone. The windows are wide, of wood, and 


always kept painted white. The roof is of slate, and grows some - 


clumps of stone-crop, yellow as gold, 
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Brinsabatch lies in a combe, that is, a hollow lap, in Yaffell— 
or as the maps call it, Heathfield. Yaffell is a huge elevated bank 
of moor to the north-west and west, and what is very singular 
about it is, that at the very highest point of the moor an extinct 
volcanic cone protrudes, and rises to the height of about twelve 
hundred feet. This is called Brentor, and it is crowned with a 
church, the very tiniest in the world I should suppose, but tiny 
as it is, it has chancel, nave, porch, and west tower like any Chris- 
tian parish church. There is also a graveyard round the church. 
This occupies a little platform on the top of the mountain, and 
there is absolutely no room there for anything else. To the west, 
the rocks are quite precipitous, but the peak can be ascended from 
the east up a steep grass slope strewn with pumice. The church 
is dedicated to S. Michael, and the story goes that, whilst it was 
being built, every night the devil removed as many stones as had 


- been set on the foundations during the day. But the archangel 


was too much for him. He waited behind Cox Tor, and one night 
threw a great rock across and hit the Evil One between the horns, 
and gave him such a headache that he desisted from interference 
thenceforth. The rock is there, and the marks of the horns are 
distinctly traceable on it. I have seen them scores of times my- 
self. I do not say that the story is true; but I do say that the 
marks of the horns are on the stone. It is said also that there is 
a depression caused by the thumb of 8. Michael. I have looked 
at it carefully, but I express no opinion thereon—that may have 
been caused by the weather. 

Looking up Brinsabatch Coombe, clothed in oak coppice and 
with a brawling stream dancing down its furrow, Brentor has a 
striking effect, soaring above it high into the blue air, with its 
little church and tower topping the peak. 

I am many miles from Lamerton, which is my parish church, 
and all Heathfield lies between, so, as Divine service-is per- 
formed every Sunday in the church of S. Michael de Rupe, I 
ascend the rocky pinnacle to worship there. 

You must understand that there is no road, not even a path 
to the top; one scrambles up over the turf, in windy weather 
clinging to the heather bushes. It is a famous place for courting, 
that is why the lads and lasses are such church-going folk here- 
about. The boys help the girls up, and after service hold their 
hands to help them down. Then, sometimes a maiden lays hold 
of a gorse bush in mistake for a bunch of heath, and gets her pretty 
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hand full of prickles. When that happens, her young man makes 
her sit down beside him under a rock away from the wind, that is 
from the descending congregation, and he picks the prickles out of 
her rosy palm with a pin. As there are thousands of prickles ona 
gorse bush, this sometimes takes a long time, and as the pin some- 
times hurts, and the maid winces, the lad has to squeeze her hand 
very tight to hold it steady. I’ve known thorns drawn out with 
kisses. ‘ 

I always do say that parsons make a mistake when they build 
churches in the midst of the population. Dear, simple, conceited 
souls, do they really suppose that folks go to church to hear them 
preach? No such thing—that is the excuse; they go for a romp. 
Parsons should think of that, and make provision accordingly, and 
set the sacred edifice on the top of moor or down, or in shady 
corners where there are long lanes well wooded. Church paths are 
always lovers’ lanes. 

When a woman gets too old for sebeatesidhbii 3 that time 
ever arrives, in her own opinion—she goes to church for scandal- 
mongery, and, of course, the further she has to g0, the more time 
she has for talk and the outpour of gossip. I know the butcher 
at Lydford kills once a week. Sunday is the character-killing 
day with us, and all our womenkind are the butchers. 

Well !—this is all neither here nor there. I was writing about 
my house, and I have been led into a digression on church-going. 
However, it is not a digression either; it may seem so to my 
readers, but I know what I am about, and as my troubles came 
of church-going, what I have said is not so much out of the 
way as some superficial and inconsiderate readers may have sup- 
posed. I return, for a bit, to the description of my farm-house. 
As I have said once, and I insist on it again, Brinsabatch makes 
no pretensions to be other than a substantial yeoman’s residence. 
You can smell the pigs’ houses as you come near, and I don’t pre- 
tend that the scent arises from clematis or weigelia, The cowyard 
is at the back, and there is plenty of mud in the lane, and streams 
of water running down the cart ruts, and skeins of oats and barley 
straw hanging to the hollies in the hedge. There is no gravel 
drive up to the front door, but there is a little patch of turf before 
it walled off from the lane, with crystals of white spar ornamenting 
the top of the wall. In the wall is a gate, and an ascent by four 
granite steps to a path sanded with mundic gravel that leads just 
twelve feet six inches across the grass plot to the front door. This 
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door is bolted above and below, and chained and double-locked, but 
the back door that leads from the yard into the kitchen is always 
open, and I go in and out by that. The front door is for ornament, 
not use, except on grand occasions. 

The rooms of Brinsabatch are low, and I can touch the ceiling 
easily in each with my hand; I can touch that in the bedrooms 
with my head.” Low rooms are warmer and more homelike than 
the tall rooms of Queen Anne’s and King George’s reigns. 

On the other side of Heathfield is Quether, a farm that has 
belonged to the Palmers pretty nigh as long as Brinsabatch has 
belonged to the Rosedhus. Farmer John Palmer is a man of some 
substance, one of the old sort of yeomen, fresh in colour, with 
light blue eyes and fair hair; he is big-made and stout. He isa 
man who knows the world and can make money. He has a lime- 
kiln as well as a farm, but the lime-kiln is not his own, he rents 
it. His daughter Margaret is a very pretty girl. He has several 
sons, and a swarm of small children of no particular sex. They 
are all in petticoats. So Margaret can’t take much with her when 
she marries. Margaret used to go to chapel, but her religious 
views underwent a change since one Sunday afternoon she visited 
Brentor church. This change in her was not produced by any- 
thing in the parson’s sermon, but by the fact that I was there, 
aged three-and-twenty, was good-looking, and the sole owner of 
Brinsabatch. I accompanied her back to Quether. Since that 
Sunday she has been very regular in her devotions at S. Michael 
de Rupe; she has, I understand, returned her missionary box to 
the minister of the chapel, and no longer collects for the conver- 
sion of the heathen to humbug. As for me, I became a much 
more regular attendant at church after that Sunday afternoon 
than I had been before. When the day was windy, I helped 
Margaret up the rock, and held her hand very tightly in mine, for 
had she missed her footing she might have perished. When the 
day was rainy, we shared one gig umbrella. When the day was 
windy and rainy, it was better still ; for the gig umbrella could not 
be unfurled, so I folded my wide waterproof over us both. When 
the day was foggy, that was best of all, for then we lost our 
way in the fog, and could not find the church door till service 
was ended. On sunshiny days we were merry; in rain and fog, 
sentimental. 

One Sunday she and I had gone round to the west end of the 
church after service. I told her that I wanted to show her Kit 
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Hill, where the Britons made their last stand against King 
Athelstan and the Saxons; the real reason was that there is only 
a narrow ledge between the tower and the precipice, on which two 
cannot walk abreast, but on which two can stand very well with 
their backs to the wall, and no one else can come within eye and 


a 


— 





ear shot of them. Whilst we stood there, a sudden cloud rolled 
by beneath our feet, completely obliterating the landscape, but 
we were left above the vapour, in sunlight, looking down, as it 
were, on a rushing, eddying sea of white foam. The effect was 
strange ; it was as though we were insulated on a little rock in a 
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vast, ocean that had no bounds. Margaret pressed my arm and 
said, ‘ We two seem to be alone in a little world to ourselves.’ 

I answered, looking at the fog, ‘ And a preciously dull world 
and dreary outlook.’ 

I have not much imagination, and I did not at the moment 
take her words as an appeal for a pretty and lover-like reply. I 
missed the opportunity and it was gone past recall. She let go of 
my arm in dudgeon, and when I turned my head Margaret had 
disappeared. With a step she had left the ledge, and a few paces 
had taken her to her father. The fog at the same time rose and 
enveloped the top of the Tor and the church, so that I could no 
longer see Margaret, and the possibility of overtaking her and 
apologising was lost. 

Next Sunday she did not come to church. This made me very 
uncomfortable. I like to have the even tenor of neither my agri- 
cultural nor my matrimonial pursuits disturbed. I had been 
keeping company with Margaret Palmer for seven or eight months, 
and I had begun to hope that in the course of a twelvemonth, if 
things progressed, I might make a declaration of my sentiments, 
and that after the lapse of some three or four years more we 
might begin to think of getting married. This little outburst of 
temper was distasteful to me; I knew exactly what it meant. It 
showed an undue precipitancy, an eagerness to drive matters to a 
conclusion, which repelled me. My sentiments are my own, 
drawn from my own heart, as my cider is from my own apples. I 
will not allow anyone to gu to the tap of the latter and draw off 
what he likes; and I will not allow anyone to turn the key of my 
bosom and draw off the sentiments that are therein. On the 
third Sunday, I did not go to church, but I sent my hind, and he 
reported to me that Margaret Palmer had been there. I knew 
she would be there, expecting to find me ripe and soft to the pitch 
of a declaration. By my absence I showed her that I could be 
offended as well as she. That next week there came a revivalist 
preacher to the chapel; he was a black man, and went by the 
name of ‘ Go-on-all-fours-to-glory Jumbo.’ 1 heard that Margaret 
Palmer had been converted by him. The week after there came a 
quack female dentist to Tavistock, and I went to her and had one 
of my back teeth out. Margaret Palmer learned a lesson by that. 
I let her understand that if she chose to be revived by Methodies, 
I’d have my teeth drawn by quacks. I’d stand none of her non- 
sense. My plan answered. Margaret Palmer came round, and 
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was as meek as a sheep, and as mild as buttermilk after that. 
Next Sunday I went as near a declaration as ever a man did with- 
out actually falling over the edge into matrimony. Brinsabatch 
is a property of 356 acres 2 roods 3 poles, and it won’t allow a 
proprietor to marry much under fifty; my father did not marry 
till he was fifty-three, and my grandfather not till he was sixty. 
Young wives are expensive luxuries, and long families ruin a 
small property. One son to inherit the estate, and a daughter to 
keep house for him till he marries, then to be pensioned off on 
80/. a year, that is the Rosedhu system. Now you can understand 
why I object to being hurried. Brinsabatch will not allow me to 
marry for twenty-seven years to come. But women are impatient 
cattle. They are like Dartmoor sheep; where you don’t want 


them to go, there they go; and when you set up hurdles to keep | 


them in, they take them ata leap. I’ve known these Dartmoors 
climb a pile of rocks on the top of which is nothing to be got, and 
from which it is impossible to descend, just because the Almighty 
set up those rocks for the sheep not to climb. To my mind, 
courting is the happiest time of life, for then the maiden is on 
her best behaviour. She knows that there is many a slip between 
the cup and the lip, and she regulates her conduct accordingly. 
I’ve heard that in Turkey females aye real angels; they never 
nag, they never peck, they never give themselves airs. And the 
reason is, that a Turkish husband cai always turn his wife out of 
the house and sell her in the slave market. With us it is other- 
wise ; when a woman is a wife she has her husband at her feet in 
chains to trample on as she pleases. He cannot break away. He 
cannot send- her off. She knows that, and it is more than a 
woman can bear to be placed in a position of unassailable security. 
As long as a man is courting, ‘he holds the rod, and the woman is 
the fish hooked at the end; but when they are married, the 
positions are reversed. 

Well, to return to my story. We made up our quarrel and 
were like two doves. Then came the event I am about to relate, 
which disturbed our relations. 

It had been the custom on Christmas Eve from time im- 
memorial for the sexton and two others to climb Brentor, and 
ring a peal on the three bells in the church tower at midnight. 
On a still Christmas night the sound of these bells is carried to a 
great distance over the moors. I dare say in ancient times there 
may have been a service in the church at midnight, but there has 
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been none for time out of mind, and the custom being unmeaning 
would have fallen into disuse were it not that a benefaction is 
connected with it—a field is held by feoffees in trust to pay the 
rent to the sexton and the ringers, on condition that the bells are 
rung at midnight on Christmas Eve. Of late years there has been 
some difficulty in getting men together for the job. Wages are so 
high that labouring men will not turn out of a winter’s night to 
climb a tor to earn a few shillings. Besides, the sexton has been 
accused of disseminating a preposterous, idle tale of hobgoblins 
- and bogies to frighten others from assisting him, so that he may 
pocket the entire sum himself. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that on the Christmas Eve that 
followed the quarrel I have spoken of, no additional ringers were 
-forthcoming. The sexton, who was also clerk, Solomon Davy, 
worked for me and occupied one of my cottages. I beg, paren- 
thetically, to observe that the cottages that belonged to me 
would do credit to any owner. My maxim is, look to your men 
and horses and cows that they be well fed and well housed, and 
l they are worth the money. Solomon Davy was an old man. His 
work was not worth his wages, but I kept him on because he 
had been on the farm all his life, and had married late in life. 
During the afternoon of Christmas Eve, Solomon Davy sent for 
me. He was taken ill with rheumatism and could not leave his 
cottage. 

‘I’ve ventured on the liberty of asking you to step in, sir,’ 
said he, when I entered his door, ‘ because I’ve been took across 
the back cruel bad, and I can’t crawl across the room.’ 

‘Sorry to hear it, Solomon. Who will do the clerking for you 
to-morrow ?’ 

‘I’m not troubled about that, master, as Farmer Palmer do the 
responses in a big voice. That which vexes me is about the ring- 
* ing the bells this night.’ 

‘Tt can’t be done,’ said I. 
‘ But, sir, meaning no offence, it must be done, or I don’t get 
. the money. The feoffees won’t pay a farthing unless Christmas be 
rung in.’ 

‘You must send somebody else to do it.’ 

Solomon shook his head. ‘Then that person pockets the 
money, and I get naught.’ He remained silent awhile, and then 
added, ‘ Besides, who’d go?’ 

, ‘Make it worth a man’s while, and he’ll do anything,’ said I, 
16—6 
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Again he shook his head, and this time he said, ‘There’s 
Margery of Quether.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I asked, flushing. ‘ What has Miss 
Palmer to do with the bells? Oh, I understand; she likes to hear 
the peal, and you would not disappoint her.’ 

Solomon looked up at me slyly. ‘I didn’t mean she.’ 

‘Then who the deuce do you mean ?’ 

‘ Her as never dies.’ 

‘Solomon, the lumbago has got into your brains. I'll tell you 
what I’ll do. I will ring the bells for you, and you shall draw the 
fee for having done it. That, I hope, will content you, my good 


man.’ 


‘Now that be like you, master, the best and kindest of your 
good old stock,’ exclaimed Solomon. ‘I never heard of a master 
as was of such right good stuff as you. You don’t turn off an old 
man because he is past work, nor grudge him a bit of best garden 
ground, took out of one of your fields, nor deny him skimmed 
milk because you want it for the pigs and calves, nor refuse him 
turnips and pertatees out of the fields as many as he can eat.’ So 
he went on. I do not hesitate to repeat what he said, because he 


confined himself strictly within the bounds of truth. I flatter . 
myself I always have been a good master, and just, even generous, 


to my men. I have been more, I have been considerate and kind. 
Lights were not made to be put under bushels, and I am not one 
of those who would distort or suppress the truth, even when it 
concerns myself, I know my own merits, and as for my faults, 
if I light on any at any time, I shall not scruple to publish them. 

The old sexton jumped at my offer—I mean metaphorically, 
for his lumbago would not allow him to jump literally. I had 
made the offer out of consideration for him, but without considering 
myself, and I repented having made it almost ,as soon as the 
words had left my lips. However, I am aman of my word, and 
when I say a thing I stick to it. 

‘Where is the key?’ I asked. 

‘Her be hanging up on thicky (that) nail behind the door,’ 
answered the old man. 

As I took down the great church key, Solomon said, in a hesi- 
tating, timid voice, ‘If you should chance to meet wi’ Margery o’ 
Quether, you won’t mind.’ 

‘I do not in the least expect. to see her,’ I said, getting red, 
and hot, and annoyed. 
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‘No—meb-be not, but her has been seen afore on Christmas 
Eve.’ 

‘Margaret on the tor at midnight !’ I exclaimed; then, highly 
incensed at the idea of the old man poking fun at me, and even 
alluding to my weakness for Margaret Palmer—love is a weakness 
—I said testily, as I walked out swinging the key on my fore- 
finger, ‘Solomon, I object to Miss Palmer’s name being brought 
in in this flippant and impertinent manner. What with the 
Gladstone-Chamberlain general-topsy-turvyism of the Govern- 
ment, the working classes are forgetting the respect due to their 
superiors, and allow themselves liberties of speech which their 
forefathers would have turned green to think of.’ 

If I was regular in my devotions every Lord’s Day, a labouring 
man in one’s employ earning eleven shillings a week had no right 
to suppose that I did not ascend Brentor from the purest motives 
of personal piety. It is a duty of one in his position to think so. 
His insolence jarred my feelings, and I already regretted the offer 
I had made. - It is a mistake to be good-natured. It is lowering 
in the eyes of inferiors; it is taken for weakness. The man who 
is universally. respected, and obtains ready attention and exact 
obedience, is he who cares for nobody but himself, is loud, exacting, 
and self-asserting. To be good-natured involves a man in endless 
troubles. I had undertaken to ring the bells at midnight in mid- 
winter in the windiest, most elevated steeple in England ; I had to 
ascend a giddy peak on which one false step would precipitate me 
over the rocks, and dash every bone in my body to pieces. I am 
not one to shrink from danger, or to shirk a responsibility, freely, 
if inconsiderately undertaken. I have already said that I would 
frankly admit my faults when I noticed them; and now the 
opportunity arises. I admit without scruple that I am too prone 
to do kind acts. This is a fault. A man ought to consider him- 
self. Charity begins at home. In this instance I did not think 
of myself, of the discomfort and danger involved in ascending 
Brentor at midnight. 


I took a stiff glass of hot rum and water about half-past ten or 
a quarter to eleven, and then turned out. 

There was no snow on the ground ; we are not likely to have 
seasonable weather so long as this Gladstone-Chamberlain-Radical 
topsy-turvy Government remain in power. Our sheep get cawed 
with the wet, the potatoes get the disease, the bullocks get foot- 
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and-mouth complaint, and the rain won’t let us farmers get in our 
harvest. If only we had Beaconsfield back! But there, politics 
have nothing to do with my story. 

The evening was not cold, it was raw, and the night was black 
as pitch. I had a lanthorn with me (I spell the substantive 
advisedly in the old way, lanthorn and not lantern, for mine had 
horn, not glass, sides). I knew my road perfectly. The lane is 
stony, wet, and overhung. Stony it must be, for it is worn down 
to the rock, and the rock breaks up as it likes and stones itself, 
just as the coats of the stomach renew themselves. Wet it is, 
because it serves as main drain to the fields on either side. Over- 
hung it is, because trees grow on either side. If the trees were 
not there, it would not be overhung. You understand me. I 
like to be explicit. Some intelligences are not satisfied with a 
hint, everything must be described and explained to them to the 
minutest particular. 

By the lanthorn light I could see the beautiful ferns and 
mosses in the hedge, and the water oozing out of the sides, and the 
dribble that ran down the centre of the lane and then spread all 
over it, then accumulated on one side, and then took a fancy to 
run over to the other side. I notice that a stream in going down 
a hill zigzags just as a horse does in ascending a hill, and asa 
woman does in aiming at anything.. The road rises steeply from 
my backyard gate to the church porch. When I say road, I mean 
way. For after one comes out on the moor, there is not even a 
track. 

I knew my direction well enough, so I went straight over the 
heath to the old volcano, and as I ascended the peak I thought 
to myself, if any traveller were on Heathfield to-night, what a tale 
he would make up of the Jack-o’-lanthorn seen dancing in and out 
among the rocks, and winding its way up the height, till at last 
it hopped in at the church door of 8. Michael on the Rock, and 
then. a faint glimmer was visible issuing from all its windows. 
Probably he would suspect some witches’ frolic was going on there 
such as Tam o’ Shanter saw on All Hallowe’en, when— 


Kirk Alloway secim’d in a bleeze, 


though the ‘bleeze’ could not be bright that issued from my 
tallow candle in a lanthorn. 

The sky was overcast. Not a star was visible ; only in the S.W. 
was a little faint light, and a thread of it ran round the horizon. 
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The simile is not poetical, but it is to the purpose, when I say that 
the earth seemed under a dish-cover which didn’t quite fit. 

I reached the church in safety, dark as the night was; the few 
gravestones lit up with a ghastly smile as the lanthorn and I went 
by them in the little yard. I set down the clickering article on 
the stone seat in the porch, turned the key, resumed my lanthorn 
and went into the tower. 

The church was not in first-rate repair. I believe the Duke of 
Bedford, who owns all Heathfield, did intend to do something to 
the church. He brought an architect there, and the architect 
said he must pull down the old church that dates from the thir- 
teenth century, and build a sort of Norman Gothic cathedral in 
its place. You see the architect thought only of the Duke’s 
pocket from which to draw; he gets five per cent. on the outlay. 
But when the parson heard that, and I too, being churchwarden, 
we put our foot down and said, No! We loved the little old 
church ; it was seen by Drake and Raleigh as they sailed into 
Plymouth Sound, just the same as we see it to-day, and we would 
not have a stone changed of the carcase. They might do what 
they liked with the vitals inside, that we conceded. Since that 
day we have heard nothing more of the restoration of Brentor 
church. Consequently, the sacred edifice has been getting more 
and more out of repair. 

The rain had driven for centuries through the joints of the 
masonry, even through the stone itself, and had streamed down 
inside, rotting the joists of the bell-chamber where they rested in 
the wall. I don’t blame the builders, they did their best. The 
walls are thick, but there is no stone in the country that is imper- 
vious to a south-western wind charged with rain. Granite is 
werst of all. You might as well build of sponge. Brentor 
church is built of the stone of the hill on which it stands, a sort of 
pumice, full of holes, and therefore by nature spongy. It holds 
the wet, and weeps it out at every change of weather. Now the 
belfry joists had given way, rotted right off, and had brought the 
planking down with them, and lay a wreck at the bottom of the 
tower. By day, I have no doubt, anyone looking up would see 
the three bells, and the holes in the lead roof above them. It 
was difficult for me to get at the ropes, so encumbered was the 
floor with fallen beams and boards that smelt of mildew and death. 
I fancy the floor had given way since last Sunday, and that was 
why the litter lay there. Some of the sexton’s tools had been 
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knocked over by the falling beams. He wants strong tools, for the 
graves have to be hewn in the rock. 

After I had removed some of the rotten.timber, I made my- 
self space, and stood in a pool of coffee-coloured water that had 
leaked from the roof, and drained from the sodden joists, and then 
I began to ring the bells. As I rang I looked round now and 
then. It was, of course, possible, though hardly probable, that 
the blacksmith or Luke Petherick might come up and take a 
turn at the ropes. I did not expect anyone, but I thought one 
might come; and I almost wished I had knocked the black- 
smith up on my way, and asked him to join me asa personal 
favour. He couldn’t have refused, for he does all my blacksmith- 
ing for me. But it might have seemed as if I were afraid to go 
alone, and it would have deprived Solomon of half the ringer’s fee. 
Looked at in another light, it would not have done, for one in my 
position is hardly the person to be seen ringing a church bell, and 
to be known to have done it out of good-nature. 

I soon found that, for one unaccustomed to bell-ringing, the 
exertion was great; it brought into play muscles not usually exer- 
cised, and I began to feel the strain. I paused and wiped my 
feovhond. My hands were getting galled. I did not moisten 
them in the customary way, which is vulgar; but I dipped my 
palms in the coffee-coloured solution on the pavement at my feet. 
I had hitherto rung the ‘cock,’ as Solomon designates one old 
heavy bell that has a curious Latin inscription on it, which begins, 
‘Gallus vocor. Now, as I rose from moistening my palms, I 
looked at the rope of the tenor bell, intending to pull that next. 
As I did so, I noticed something dark, like a ball of dirty cobwebs, 
hanging to the cord, rather high up. I elevated my lanthorn to 
see what it was, but the light afforded by the tallow dip was not 
sufficient to enable me to distinguish the outline of the object. 
I supposed it might be a great mass of filthy cobweb, or perhaps a 
piece of broken flooring which had remained attached to the rope, 
caught when the rest fell away. I considered that if I pulled the 
rope, I should probably bring the thing—whatever it was—down 
on my head. You will understand that my desisting from touching 
that cord was prompted by the wisest discretion, not by inane fear. 
So I rang the treble bell, and ever and anon cast up my eye at the 
remarkable mass above. 

Presently, I desisted from ringing altogether, I thought that 
the object was descending the rope slowly. I say I thought so, I 
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did think so at first, but very soon I was certain of it. So certain 


was I, that I stepped back, and in so doing fell over a balk. When 
I had picked myself up the thing had reached the bottom. I 
should have liked to leave the church, but to do this I must step 
past this creature ; I must do more; it was in the only clear space 
between me and the tower arch, so that to get out I must lift it 
from its place to make a passage for myself, and this I did not feel 
inclined to do. I never have believed in the supernatural. I do 
not believe in it now. Ghosts, goblins, and pixies are the crea- 
tions of fevered imaginations and illiterate ignorance. It puts me 
out of patience to hear people, who ought to know better, speak 
of such things. I did not for a moment, therefore, suppose that the 
object before me was a denizen of another world. As far as I can 
recollect and analyse my sensations at the time, I should say that 
blank amazement prevailed, attended by a dominating desire to be 
outside the church and careering down the flank of the hill in the 
direction of Brinsabatch. I had no theory as to what the thing 
was; indeed the inclination to theorise was far from me. The 
creature I could now see had a human form. It was of the size of 
a three months’ old baby. I have had no experience in babies my- 
self, and am no judge of ages, so that when I say three months I 
do not wish to be tied down to that period exactly. In colour the 
object was brown, as if it had been steeped in peat water for a 
century, and in texture leathery. It scrambled, much as I have 
seen a bat scramble, out of the puddle on the pavement to 
the heap of broken timber, and worked its way with its little 
brown hands and long claws up a rafter, and seated itself thereon, 
holding fast by a hand on each side of what I suppose was the 
body, and then blinked, much in the same way as a monkey 
blinks, drawing a skin over the eyes different in colour from the 
skin of the face. 

‘I be Margery Palmer of Quether,’ it said in strange, far-off, 
mumbling words. ‘I couldn’t bide up yonder no longer; the 
wood be that rotten, it is all giving way, and I be afeard I may 
fall and break my bones. That ’ud be a gashly state o’ things, 
my dear, to hev to bide up there year after year with a body o° 
bones all scatted abroad (broken to pieces), and never no chance 
ofthe bones healing.’ 

‘Who are you ?’ I asked, perhaps not as loudly or with as firm 
® voice as that in which I usually accost a stranger. The creature 
did not hear me. It went on, however, in its mumbling voice, 
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and with a querulous intonation, ‘I be Margery Palmer of 
Quether. I reckon there be some one there, but, my dear, I 
cannot see you, and if you speak I cannot hear you. Ibe deaf as 
a post, and I’ve the eyes white wi’ caterick.’ 

‘Are you a spirit?’ I inquired. She did not hear me; so, 





waxing bolder, 1 put my hands to my mouth and shouted, as 
through a speaking trumpet, ‘ are you a spirit ?’ 

‘Spirit—spirit!’ she echoed. ‘ Lauka mussy! I wish I was! 
Spirit! No such luck comed to me yet. If I was I’d be thank- 
ful. Ah! Wishes don’t fulfil themselves like as prayers do.’ 

‘ How came you here?’ I called. 
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‘Here!’ she repeated. ‘I can’t hear. I be got too old for 
that, I reckon I be Margery Palmer o’ Quether.’ 

‘Impossible,’ I said. Were my senses taking leave of me? 
‘ This is a sheer impossibility.’ She did not hear my protest, but 
went mumbling on. ‘I lives up yonder among the bells. I’ve 
lived there these hundreds of years. I reckoned it were the safest 
place I could be in. I'd not ha’ come down now, but that I were 
feard the bells would give way and all fall together, and my bones 
would ha’ broke. It’ud be a gashly thing to live on for hundreds 
o’ years wi’ broked arms and legs, and mebbe also a broked neck, 
so that the head hung down behind, and with no power to move 
it, not a bit and crumb. There ain’t no healing power in my old 
bones now; they be as ancient as they in the graves, and no 
more power ‘of joining in them, than the dead and mouldering 
bones hey.’ 

I held up the lanthorn to inspect this curious creature squatted 
before me on a beam. It was, as I said, of the size of a baby; 
but otherwise it was a grown woman very aged and withered. 
The face was not merely wizen, it was dried up to leather, quite 
tanned brown, the colour of the oak beams; the hands and arms 
were shrivelled and like those of a bat. There was actually no 
flesh on them, they were simply dry, tanned skin about bone. The 
garments seemed to have been tanned like the hide by the liquor 
distilling from the oak. The eyes were blear. 

‘I can’t see, and I can’t hear,’ she went on, ‘except just a 
little scrap o’ light which I take to be a link. I gets blinder and 
ever blinder, till in time I shall look into the sun and see only 
blackness and darkness for ever. I gets deafer and deafer, but I 
can hear the bells still. I can also feel a little with my skin, but 
not much. I’ve one tooth remains in my head, and I hang on by 
that. I drive it into the oak beam, and cling round the beam wi’ 
my arms, and strike my nails in too, and so I hold fast. But I 
knowed very well that the wood were rotten ; I knowed it bya sort 
of instink, and so I’ve a-comed down to-day. I reckon my hair be 
all falled off now; I can’t tell by the feel, my hands be that 
numb wi’ clinging, that the feeling be most gone from them. 
But you can see for yourself.’ She put her hand to her head and 
thrust back a leathery hood that had covered it. The little skull 
was bald. I opened the door of my lanthorn and took out the 
candle to inspect her better. The head was as if cut out of a 
thornstick. Only at the back at the junction with the neck was 
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a little frizzle of ragged white hair. I observed as she moved that 
her neck creased like old hide that threatened to crack at. the 
creases. The flexibility was gone from it. ‘Hold the candle before 
my eyes,’ she said ; ‘I like the light. I can feel it shining through 
my dull eyes down into my stomick. What be your name, now?’ 

‘George Rosedhu.’ I yelled my name into her ear. 

‘Ah, George! George!’ exclaimed old Margery, ‘you put 
off and off too long. You should have married when the fancy 
first took you. Now it be too late; we be scrumped up (dried up) 
like old apples.’ 

What could this extraordinary creature mean ? 

Ah, George! George!’ she went on. ‘That were a cruel, 
unkind act of yours, keeping company with me so long, and then 
giving me the slip after all. Do you mind how we used to meet 
here of Sundays, and how on the windy days you helped me up 
the rock, and on windy and rainy days you wrapped your cloak 
round the both of us, and how, when the days were foggy, we used 
to lose our way in the mist, and never were able to find the church 
door till the service were over? And do you recall how one 
day you took me round to the west end of the church, after 
service, where we could stand at the edge of the rock, wi’ our 
backs to the tower, and you said you wanted to point out Kit Hill 
to me——’ 

I sprang forward and put my hand over her mouth. 

‘Good heavens!’ I exclaimed. ‘Will you drive me mad? 
What do you mean? Who are you?’ 

She went on, when I withdrew my hand, ‘ Ah, George, Geomn, 
you knew there was not much to be got with me. There 
were my brothers and a swarm of little ones coming on, and so 
you left me out in the cold, and took up with Mary Cake, of 
Wringworthy, who was twenty years older than me. You said I 
were too young; and now Mary Cake that became Mary Rosedhu 
be dead and mouldered these hundreds of years, and I—I be alive 
and old enough even for a Rosedhu.’ 

Then the old creature began to laugh, but stopped with a 
short scream. ‘I must not doit. I dare not laugh. I be too 
old, and I shall crack my sides and tear my skin. Then what is 
cracked bides cracked, and what is tore bides tore.’ 

What did the creature mean by her allusion to Mary Cake? 
That was my great, great—I am afraid to say how many times 
removed—grandmother. She died about two hundred years ago. 
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She brought an addition to the property of fifty-three acres, which 
I now possess. I have the marriage settlements in the iron deeds- 
chest under my bed, the date 1605. 

‘Well, well,’ the little old woman went on, ‘ we all make mis- 
takes. Life is but a string of them. Coming into the world is 
the first ; courting, marrying, everything in succession is a mis- 
take. You, George, made a mistake in taking Mary Cake instead 
of me. Her led you a cruel, sour life, to my thinking. Her had 
a vixenish temper as would worry any man out of conceit with 
life. I, on the other hand, was all lightsomeness and fun. You 
knew that ; but what cared you for a pretty face and a sunny temper 
alongside of a few acres of moorland? You Rosedhus are a cal- 
kelating family, and you reckon up everything wi’ a bit o’ chalk 
on the table. I hadn’t the land that Mary brought, but I’d youth 
and energy and a cheerful disposition. But, Rosedhus, you are 
all afraid of long families, and are a grasping and a keeping set. 
You always marry late in life, and oldish women, lest a lot of 
children should eat the property as mice eat cheese. It be a 
mistake, a gashly error. But there, now, I won’t aggravate you. 
Now tell me this: How come you alive at this time? I thought 
you’d been dead these two hundred and fifty years. Can’t you 
find your rest no more nor 1? Did you also pray that you might 
never die ?’ 

I could not answer. I have no imagination, and I was unable 
to follow her, mixing up the past and the present in such an un- 
accountable manner. As far as I could understand, she confused 
me with a remote ancestor of the same name who died in 1623. 
That was the George Rosedhu who married Mary Cake, of Wring- 
worthy, in 1605. 

‘I. made my mistake when I prayed for life,’ said the old 
woman. ‘I was so joyous and fond of life and full of giddiness 
that I used to pray every Sunday when I came to church, and 
every evening when I said my Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
that I might never die. I were also mortalafraid of death. The 
graves here be digged out of the living stone, and be full of water 
afore the coffins be splashed into them, and the corpses don’t 
moulder; they sop away and go off the bones just as if they was 
boiled to rags. That terrified me, so I always prayed for one only 
thing, that I might never die, and my prayer hev been heard and 
answered. I cannot die, but I can grow older and more decrepit 
and drier, for I never considered to pray that I might always bide 
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young. So you see, even when we pray, we make mistakes. Now 
I cannot die. I get older and older, and shrump (wither) up more 
and more, and get drier and blinder and deafer. I can no longer 
taste, and I cannot smell, and I can hardly feel. I have no 
pleasure in life at all now, and the only feeling in me is fear— 
fear lest I should get broke or tore, for I be past mending; if I 
be broke or tore I must so bide to the end of time. On a very hot 
day, when the sun shines, I seem to have a sort o’ a sense of 
warmth, and the frost must cake me up in ice before I knows I’m 
cold. I reckon in another hundred years my tongue will have 
dried up, and then I sha’n’t be able to talk no more ; but that is 
the last organ to go in a woman, as her temper is the first ; her 
mind may go, her teeth may go, her sight may go, her hearing 
may go—but her tongue dies hard. In another hundred years I 
shall not be able to feel the streak of midsummer sun that falls 
on my back, nor the winter icicle that hangs from my nose. I sit 
bunched up on a beam above the bells, and hold on with a tooth 
drove fast into the wood right home to the gum, and my nails hev 
grown till they go round the beam I clutch. The dry rot has got 
into the wood, and it be turned to powder, so that the crust has 
given way and I’ve sunk into the dust and mildew. You must 
put me away where I can be safe for another two or three hundred 
years out o’ the way of dogs and rats and boys. Dogs would tear 
my skin, and rats gnaw holes in me, and boys pelt me wi’ stones 
and break my bones. What is broke is broke, and what is tore 
is tore—I be past all healing. I were put up in the belfry above 
the bells as the place where I might be safest, but now that the 
rafters and joists be rotten and falling about me, it b’aint safe no 
more.’ 

She ceased, and sat blinking at me. The skin of her eyelids 
was the only part of her that retained any flexibility, and any 
likeness to human skin in colour and texture. The eyelashes 
were white like frost needles. I was touched with compassion. 
As I have already said, I have no intention of disguising or 
hiding my faults, and I frankly confess that a too great readiness 
to be moved by a tale or stirred by a spectacle appealing to human 
sympathy is one of my worst faults. I fear it is ineradicably in- 
grained in my constitution; I was born with this just as some 
unfortunates come into the world with the germs of scrofula in 
their blood and tubercles in their lungs. I remembered now to 
have heard, when a boy, of a certain girl who was said to have 
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been so much in love with life that she had prayed she might 
never die, and who, accordingly, was doomed to live for ever ; but I 
thought that she raced on stormy nights with a white owl hooting 
before her over the moors in the train of the Black Hunter and the 
Wisht Hounds. I know my old nurse had told me some such a 
tale to draw a moral from it of content with what Providence 
disposes ; but it was news to me that this Undying One had been 
put away to wither up among the bells of Brentor Church. What 
a wretched existence this fpoor creature had dragged on! My 
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_ ancestor, who had flirted with her and then jilted her, had lived 


over two hundred years ago, and she would be alive, drier and 
more wretched two hundred years hence, when Margaret and I 
are fallen to dust, and our lineal descendant in the male line is 
reigning at Brinsabatch. My kindly disposition was touched— 
my heart softened. In a sudden access of pity, I put my arms 
round the poor old creature—she was as light as a doll—and 
crooking my finger through the ring of the lanthorn, I said, ‘I 
will carry you home, old Margery! You shall feel a Christmas 
fire, and taste Christmas beef and plum-pudding.’ 
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She did not understand. I do not think she heard me, but 
she laid hold of me tenaciously, as she had laid hold of the beam 
on which she had crouched for two centuries; she drove her single 
tooth through my coat and waistcoat, even cutting my skin, and 
her bat-like hands and claws clutched me, the nails going into 
me like knife-blades. I left the church with her, and carried her 
home ; that is to say, she adhered to me so tenaciously—I might 
say, voraciously—that I had no occasion to use my arms for her 
support ; she was like a knapsack slung on the wrong way, and 
quite as securely fastened—faster, for a knapsack will oscillate, 
but old Margery stuck to me as tight as a tick on a dog. 

When I got home I said, ‘ Now, old Margery, shake yourself 
off and sit by the brave big fire, and I'll give you something 
warm to drink that will cheer the cockles of your leathery heart.’ 
But, not a bit would she budge. I shouted into her ear, but she 
could or would not hear. Her tooth, which was driven into my 
chest like the proboscis of a mosquito, held her fast, and her 
hands were no more to be unlocked from my arms than the laces 
of old ivy from an oak, There was nothing for it but for me to 
sit down in my armchair, nursing her. The situation was almost 
grotesque ; it was altogether undignified. So I sat on, occasion- 
ally expostulating, and always in vain; and I thought I should 
have next morning to get a man with a knife to slit up my coat 
and waistcoat behind so as to let the old creature slip off with the: 
garments. But I was saved this annoyance by her tooth gradually 
being withdrawn, and her fingers relaxing. She fell off, and 
dropped on my knees, and lay there like a sleeping infant after 
its meal. 

I threw a bunch of gorse on the fire, and it roared up the 
chimney in a sheet of golden flame, filling the little parlour with 
light. I was able now to study the face of the little creature on 
my lap, entirely at my ease. It struck me now that old Margery 
looked younger than I had taken her to be when I saw her in the 
belfry. She was a very old woman indeed, still, but there was a 
human-like moisture on the leathery skin, which also looked less 
liable to part at the folds, and there was even a rosy tinge on 
the lips. I suppose that from holding her so long I was some- 
what more able to appreciate her weight. It was not that of a doll 
stuffed with bran, but of a baby with milk and flesh and blood in 
it adapted to its age. I thought her also rather larger than I 
had at first supposed, but that may be because she was now asleep 
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on my knees, and there is a gain of an inch or two in repose, 
owing to muscular relaxation. 

I put her down very gently on my sofa, and set a chair against 
the side, lest she should roll off on the floor; then I went in 
quest of a clothes basket, which I filled with soft pillows. This I 
set in the ingle nook, and laid old Margery in the maund. I 
covered her over with an eider-down quilt taken from my own bed, 
and she seemed very cozy in the extemporised cradle. I did 
more. I got a Florence flask that had contained sweet oil, and 
rinsed it well out with a strong solution of soda. When it was 
quite clean, I filled it with hot strong rum and sugar and water. 
I wished I could find a flexible india-rubber tube, but I was un- 
provided with such things. There had been no call for them 
hitherto, in my house—Hold! there was though! I recollected 
that one of the cows after calving had died of milk-fever, and the 
ealf had been brought up by hand. I remembered a vulcanised 
india-rubber contrivance that had been tried but had not 
answered, as the calf disliked the taste of the sulphur. I now 
found this, and with some little ingenuity adapted it to the 
Florence flask, and then put it into the basket beside Margery. 
I put my‘finger into her mouth first to encourage her, but she 
only played with it, and then I inserted between her almost tooth- 
less gums the vulcanised india-rubber contrivance—I forget. its 
proper name. I thought it would keep her quiet, but she dragged 
so hard at it that the tube came out, and all the rum and water 
ran among the pillows. So I had to take her out again, and dry 
the cushions before the fire, and make up the bassinet with 
fresh pillows. Poor little thing, she slept through it all, like an 
angel. 

All this took me a long time, and gave me great exertion ; it 
called into requisition faculties of the mind and heart that had 
not been previously exercised. I was very tired; 1 sat back in my 
chair and fell asleep. I did not dare to go to bed lest old Margery 
should wake and want me. When I opened my eyes, it was 
Christmas Day. The clerk was ill, I was churchwarden, and must 
be at S. Michael de Rupe on that sacred festival, to give the 
good day and the best wishes of the season to all my neighbours 
—sweet, blooming Margaret Palmer of Quether included. I 
went upstairs and dressed myself in my Sunday suit, and a blue 
neckcloth, and I put on my cairngorm pin with a terrier’s head 
in it, put some pomatum on my hair—that I always do on Sunday 
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the last thing before going to church—and before I left I drew 
down the coverlet and looked at old Margery. 

She was sleeping still—bless her !—with her old brown thumb 
in her mouth. I was uneasy because the nail was so long, I thought 
it might scratch her palate or irritate the uvula, so I got a pair 
of scissors and cut it. I felt strangely moved with pity, and with 
that pity there awoke in me a sort of sense of personal property 
in old Margery. Also, I presume, because of that, I was aware of 
some pride in her. I knew that she was wizen’ and old and 
hideous, and I knew also, that if any woman had come into my 
nouse with her baby in her arms and had asked me to admire it, 
and then had looked disparagingly at Margery, I should have hated 
that woman ever after. As it was, that day a child was christened 
in the church. I looked at its soft pink skin, and went away from 
the sacred edifice with envy and anger rankling in my heart. 
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SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


Vv. 


It is generally understood—lI suppose from their each forming a 
part of our educational career—that the difference between school 
life and college life is (literally) one only of degree. This is by no 
means the case ; it is greater even than the dissimilarity so much 
insisted upon between life at college and that in the world beyond 
it. The undergraduate, though he may be far indeed from having 
reached years of: discretion, is his own master, and has his time 
almost wholly—save the necessity of keeping certain lectures and 
chapels—at his own disposal. Even the chapels, I believe, may now 
be omitted if the young gentleman is ‘advanced’ enough in his 
ideas to entertain a conscientious scepticism, but even in my time 
we were free enough, and the relief from the discipline and the 
restraints of school was to me like a manumission from slavery. 
One’s whole surroundings wear quite another aspect, and even the 
same young men whom one has known as boys often present quite 
a different nature, which is, in fact, their true one. This is not so 
much the case, indeed, with ‘ reading men,’ who, keeping the same 
end in view which they had at first, preserve to a great extent the 
same characteristics ; but for the rest of us, though for the first term 
the old associations may linger and exercise some influence, we soon 
drift away from the loose bond which bound us to our school com- 
panions, and keeping a few of them for future intimacy, choose our 
friends from the university world for ourselves by a natural selec- 
tion derived from common pursuits and pleasures. Iam afraid that 
pleasure had a good deal to do with my selection, and I don’t 
regret it, for some of those friends are as dear to me as ever. It 
is a mistake to suppose that all pleasure is necessarily selfish, or 
that the intimacies arising from it vanish like ‘ friendships made 
in wine.’ 

At this time also, thanks to my literary proclivities, I made 
acquaintance with persons of high university standing in my 
college (Trinity) who would otherwise have been out of the reach 
of an undergraduate who cultivated neither the classics nor the 
mathematics. My performances in the lecture-room or in the 
examinations would certainly not have recommended me to their 
VOL. II.—NO. 10, N.S. 17 
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notice—the road of academical distinction which usually leads to 
the favour of the dons was closed against me—but the publication 
of a little volume of poems (‘ Stories from Boccaccio’) introduced 
me to such of them as in my eyes were most worth knowing, as it 
were, by a short cut. 

These gentlemen, of course, were not merely scholars, but men 
of wide human sympathies, to whom (to put an old joke into a 
new bottle) the particle de was not so absorbing as to shut out all 
interest in the particle men. Among them I especially mention 
W. G. Clark, one of the most accomplished and deservedly popular 
of men. As Tutor of Trinity, and afterwards as Public Orator, 
he had a wide University reputation ; as the author of ‘ Gazpacho’ 
and editor of the Cambridge Shakespeare he was known to the 
world without; but only those who had the privilege of his 
friendship could understand that magic of manner and charm of 
conversation which caused the late Lord Clarendon to waive his 
own acknowledged claim to be ‘ the best of all good company’ in 
his favour. ‘I think W. G. Clark,’ he said, ‘the most agreeable 
fellow—and he did not mean fellow of a college only—I have 
ever met.’ He was a conversationalist of the highest order, and 
the rarest. Wits are still to be met with now and then ; good racon- 
tewrs are not uncommon—some of whom even bring in their anec- 
dotes in a natural manner, and not by the head and shoulders—but 
as a rule they are too much given to monologue. Lever was a 
man of this kind—bright, genial, cheery, and full of good stories: 
he pleased one like an embodiment of his own creations, but he did 
not—in my judgment at least—understand conversation. I know 
men, also, who may be said to be too good talkers. Their words 
are so well chosen, and their periods so rounded, that to listen to 
them is like listening to somebody reading aloud; they hold you 
with their mellifluous utterances so long that before they reach 
the end of their league-long sentence (the finale of which one can 
nevertheless clearly foresee) you have forgotten what you wished 
to reply to it. Clark had none of these faults; he had not only 
the means of pleasing, far beyond what are possessed by most good 
talkers, but what is often wanted in them, the desire to please. 
Nor do I remember among the many bright and pungent sayings 
that fell from his lips, a single one that had a sting in its tail. 

A characteristic retort of his just occurs to me, which, though of 
a personal nature, can assuredly wound nobody by repetition. One 
of the Trinity dons, though known to the world of learning as the 
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greatest of living Latin scholars, was, from his gentleness and good 
nature, disrespectfully dubbed by his intimates and associates ‘ the 
Ox.’ One night, after dining at the Master’s * Lodge,’ he happened 
to drop into Clark’s room, and began to speak of the occurrences of 
the evening. There had been some discussion, he said, about 
Plato, and it was clear, from the Master’s observations, that he had 
been indebted to certain ideas upon the subject to Mr. Llewellyn 
Davies’ recent translation of that author. ‘Ah,’ said Clark, with 
that quiet smile which always fell short of the merits of the sally 
it heralded, ‘ the Ox knoweth his Master’s Crib.’ 

Fortune has thrown me among a good many bright talkers 
during my life, but I don’t think I ever heard a wittier thing, 
even from W. G. Clark himself. He was the Amphitryon of 
Trinity, and at his table I first learnt what that which Dr. Johnson 
used to call ¢ good talk’ was like. 

To the Master (Whewell) I was also personally introduced 
through the medium of my turn for verse-making ; the incident, 
however, was not altogether to my credit, and reminds one of the 
ill-considered boast of the gentleman to whom the king had spoken, 
but, as it turned out, in no very complimentary way. At college, 
of course, are retained 


All usages thoroughly worn out, 
The souls of them fumed forth, the heart of them torn out, 


and, among others, that of commemorating the Restoration of his 
Most Christian Majesty, Charles II. Finding on the hall ‘ screens’ 
one 29th of May an account of the celebration for the day in Latin, 
I ventured to write with my pencil some extemporaneous lines on 
the subject immediately after the word gratié: 
For the sake of him who sold 
Dunkirk to the French, 


And gave away the gold 
To a naughty little wench. 


While I was still contemplating (and doubtless with some youthful 
vanity) this inspiration of my muse, the screen became darkened by 
an enormous shadow, and to my extreme horror I perceived the Mas- 
ter reading over my shoulder this revolutionary effusion. His grim 
face never relaxed, though I had afterwards reason to believe he 
was tickled. ‘ That screen, young gentleman,’ he observed in awful 
tones,‘ isnot intended for the publication of your political sentiments.’ 
He at once gave orders for the obnoxious epigram to be removed, 
17—2 
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and for my part I was thankful that they were not for my imme- 
diate execution. 

The great Doctor was not, in undergraduate eyes—or, at all 
events, in the eyes of those like myself who were about ‘only 
not to disgrace themselves by taking an ordinary degree ’— 
an agreeable person. His manners were rough, and his temper, 
when he troubled himself to keep it at all, of the shortest. I re- 
member his looking out of a window of ‘the Lodge’ to address 
the head of the police on some occasion when the great square was 
en féte for some Royal visit, and noting how very short it was. The 
inspector was at some distance off, and the fall of the fountain 
drowned the Master’s voice, so that he did not hear it. 

‘Mr. Inspector Tanner!’ This was delivered very courteously, 
just as Mr. Chucks the Boatswain used to begin all his allocutions. 

‘Inspector Tanner!’ Here the prefix was significantly omitted, 
and the voice grew perceptibly harsher ; still no answer. 

‘Tanner!’ The faintest trace of civility was now dropped ; 
Tanner might have been the name of a bull pup who would not 
come to heel. . 

‘ You there !’ was the final appeal delivered in the tone of a 
screech-owl, Every note of the brief gamut had been run through 
in about ten seconds. 

Whewell had quite a sublime manner, supplemented by a 
northern burr of expressing contempt, but it was often misapplied. 
His criticism upon Tennyson’s ‘ Northern Farmer’ was an example 
of it. 

‘It seems to me that the poet has wasted a great deal of 
dialectic ingenuity in describing a very wuthless pussonage.’ 

Most people in his eyes were wuthless who were not ac- 
quainted with the Inductive Sciences. His presence was majestic, 
he made an admirable figure-head for the collegiate ship ; but, 
though I speak of course as a cabin-boy, I never heard of his 
troubling himself about the crew. 

His sayings, however, were ‘extremely quoted.’ I remember 
one (it was, at least, always attributed to him) which struck me 
as admirable; I have never heard it since, and jt-may be forgotten, 
which it does not deserve to be. He was at that time in contro- 
versy with Sir David Brewster about the plurality of worlds, and 
took, as is well known, the view that there was but one, as was 
very natural, considering the prominent place he occupied in it. 

Some one slyly pointed out to him the passage in the Vulgate, 
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Nonne erant decem mundi? To which he instantly replied, ‘ Very 
true, but look at the next question, Ubi sunt novem ?’ 

Life at Cambridge in my time was admirably described both 
by pen and pencil; author and artist were, however, rather my 
seniors, and to my own loss I did not become acquainted with 
them till after I left college. The author was J. Delaware Lewis, 
whose ‘ Sketches of Cantabs ’is to my mind the liveliest little book 
ever written by an undergraduate; its keenness of observation 
greatly impressed Dickens, who told me that he had applied to 
him in consequence to write for ‘ Household Words,’ and added 
that it was the only case in which he had ever done so, The 
artist was John Roget, whose ‘ Language of Mathematics’ and 
‘Cambridge Sketch-book’ were the delight of my Cambridge con- 
temporaries. 

Undergraduates who feel some wish to distinguish themselves, 
but to whom the studies of the University are not attractive, 
generally turn their attention to oratory, for the exhibition of 
which the debates at the ‘ Union’ give great opportunity, and if I 
came under any particular heading in Mr. Lewis’s classification of 
his fellow-students, it was that of ‘the Unionic Cantab.’ 

The debates were almost always upon political subjects, and I 
remember having had the hardihood on one occasion to place upon 
the notice board a proposition for the sweeping away of the heredi- 
tary aristocracy of our native land, which created no little sensa- 
tion ; there was an immense audience, but those who came to laugh 
remained, I fear, to carry out their intention, since the motion had 
but eight supporters. Last year, I note that the same proposition 
gained one hundred votes, which shows that, though opinion at 
college moves like the tortoise, it does move; at school, its 
motion, if it moves at all, is that of a glacier-- imperceptible. 

Charming as is undergraduate life at College, with its youth, 
and health, and freedom from carking cares, it is outdone by 
the joys of a reading party in the long vacation—especially when 
you yourself have no intention of reading. I joined such a party 
in my second year, at Inverary, not without invitation from the 
authorities (its two ‘coaches’) of course, but very little I fear to 
its advantage. When I had done with my own light! studies, 
which was comparatively early in the day, I became what the 


} With Englishmen all literature in their own language is called ‘light. 
Shakespeare is light ; Auschylus, Euripides, and even Aristophanes, are deemed not 
heavy of course (Heavens ! ), but serious. 
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mathematical coach termed ‘a disturbing element.’ I was like 
the boy in the fable who, having a holiday on his hands, requested 
the diligent animals to play with him; but we differed in this 
respect—in my case they consented. ‘I lost eight places in the 
tripos through that fellow,’ one of them was once heard to 
murmur, in subsequent deprecation of poor me. The idea of the 
tripos at Inverary indeed seemed preposterous ; it was such ‘a far 
ery’ from Loch Awe. It should now be a comfort to him to 
reflect that his friendship doubled for me the charms of that de- 
lightful spot, and assisted the growth of my ideas. 

For twenty years to come it was my custom to visit, every 
summer, some picturesque locality, which I have always found to 
give freshness to my pen, but nothing ever surpassed that time 
at Inverary. 

Dhuloch, Queen of inland waters, 
Virgin yet so near allied; 

Morn and eve with plaint and tremor 
Sought for Ocean’s bride ; 

Never more I woo thine echoes, 
Never let the oar blades glance, , 


Lightly as the wings of heron, 
Not to break thy trance. 


Those days are gone, those places I shall never revisit, but they 
still abide with me. 


My heart leaps back to rock and fell, 
The bridge, the quai, the streets uprise 
To glass themselves in tearful eyes, 
And all the haunts we loved so well. 


In the ensuing summer, after the publication of another 
volume of poems, I visited Edinburgh and called upon De Quincey, 
to whom I had a letter of introduction from Miss Mitford. He 
was at that time living at Lasswade,a few miles from the town, 
and I went thither by coach. He lived a secluded life, and even 
at that date had become to the world a name, rather than a real 
personage ; but it was a great name. Considerable alarm agitated 
my youthful heart as I drew near the house: I felt like Burns on 
the occasion when he was first about to dinner wi’ a Lord; it was a 
great honour, but something rather to be talked about afterwards 
than to be enjoyed in itself. There were passages in De Quincey’s 
writings which showed that the English opium-eater was not always 
in a dreamy state, but could be severe and satirical. My apprehen- 
sions, however, proved to be utterly groundless, for a more gracious 
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and genial personage I never met. Picture to yourself a very 
diminutive man, carelessly —very carelessly—dressed ; a face lined, 
careworn, and so expressionless that it reminded one of ‘that chill 
changeless brow, where cold Obstruction’s apathy appals the gazing 
mourner’s heart ’"—a face like death in life. The instant he began 
to speak, however, it lit up as though by electric light; this came 
from his marvellous eyes, brighter and more intelligent (though 
by fits) than I have ever seen in any other mortal. They seemed 
to me to glow with eloquence. He spoke of my introducer, of 
Cambridge, of the Lake Country, and of English poets. Each 
theme was interesting to me, but made infinitely more so by some 
apt personal reminiscence. As for the last-named subject, it was 
like talking of the Olympian gods to one not only cradled in their 
creed, but who had mingled with them, himself half an immortal. 

The announcement of luncheon was perhaps for the first time 
in my young life unwelcome to me. Miss De Quincey did the 
honours with gracious hospitality, pleased, I think, to find that 
her father had so rapt a listener. I was asked what wine I would 
take, and not caring which it was, I was about to pour myself 
out a glass from the decanter that stood next tome. ‘You must 
not take that,’ whispered my hostess, ‘it is not port wine, as you 
think.’ It was in fact laudanum, to which De Quincey presently 
helped himself with the greatest sangfroid. I regarded him 
aghast, with much the same feelings as those with which he himself 
had watched the Malay at Grasmere eat the cake of opium, and 
with the same harmless result. The liquor seemed to stimulate 
rather than dull his eloquence. As I took my leave, after a most 
enjoyable interview, to meet the coach, I asked him whether he 
ever came by it into Edinburgh. 

‘What !’ he answered, in a tone of extreme surprise ; ‘by coach ? 
Certainly not.’ 

I was not aware of his peculiarities: the association of common 
place people and their pointless observations were intolerable to 
him. They did not bore him in the ordinary sense, but seemed 
as it were to outrage his mind. To me, to whom the study of 
human nature in any form had become even then attractive, this 
was unintelligible, and I suppose I showed it in my face, for he 
proceeded to explain matters. ‘Some years ago,’ he said, ‘I was 
standing on the pier at Tarbet, on Loch Lomond, waiting for the 
steamer. A stout old lady joined me; I felt that she would 
presently address me, and she did. Pointing to the smoke of 
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the steamer which was making itself seen above the next head- 
land, “ There she comes,” she said; “ La, sir! if you and I had 
seen that fifty years ago, how wonderful we should have thought 
it!” ‘Now the same sort of thing,’ added my host with a shiver, 
‘might happen to me any day, and that is why I always avoid a 
public conveyance.’ 

My interview with De Quincey I was not likely to forget, but I 
never flattered myself that he would have any remembrance of 
his youthful visitor. A few years afterwards, however, I received 
from him an entire edition of his works, with a most gracious 
allusion (in the ‘ Autobiographical Sketches’) to my poems. ‘ The 
Story of the Student of St. Bees,’ he says, ‘has been made the 
subject of a separate poem by my friend Mr. James Payn of 
Trinity College. The volume contains thoughts of great beauty, 
too likely to escape the vapid and irreflective reader.’ This good- 
natured eulogy rang in my ears for many a day, nor did my 
college friends forget, at all events one portion of it: with a 
monstrous misapplication of terms, they henceforward dubbed me 
the ‘ vapid and irreflective reader.’ I remember my mother show- 
ing, with pardonable pride, this criticism of De Quincey to a Dean 
of the English Church, who was then at the head of the High 
Church party at Oxford. ‘ Very flattering to your son, madam, no 
doubt,’ he said; ‘ but who is this Mr. De Quincey ?’ 

Such ignorance was of course unpardonable in my eyes, but 
it is quite amazing how ignorant so-called scholars often are of 
matters connected with the literature of their own country; in 
many cases they even fail to understand its beauties when they 
are pointed out to them, while, on the other hand, anything written 
in a dead language, however dull and poor, they value at a fancy 
price. I was at that time undergoing the infliction of ‘The Seven 
Against Thebes’ in the Trinity lecture-room; the play was intro- 
duced to us under the most favourable circumstances, for 
W. G. Clark was our lecturer, who had the art of illustrating 
everything he had to discourse upon in the happiest manner ; but 
nothing could conceal its dullness. I questioned him in private 
as to what he really thought of it. ‘ Do, pray, be honest with me,’ 
I said; ‘the play is by Aéschylus, I know, but is it not rubbish ?’ 

‘It is certainly not his masterpiece,’ was all I could get out 
of him, accompanied, however, with a droop of the eye that spoke 
volumes. It was hardly to be expected that an augur should have 
been more frank save to another augur. 
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In addition to my two volumes of poems, I wrote while at 
Cambridge for various periodicals ; more often for them than in 
them. The article I had written in ‘ Household Words’ no doubt 
owed its acceptance to the peculiar information it afforded rather 
than to its literary merits, and for a long time I endured con- 
tinuous rejection from that quarter. It may be of some comfort 
to youthful aspirants to hear that in one year I had six-and-twenty 
articles rejected by various ‘organs.’ Improved and enlarged, 
they have all since seen the light, but in those early years dis- 
appointment was my constant mate; it was never, however, 
checkmate. I always felt that I had something to tell worth 
hearing, if I only knew how to tell it, and could get anybody (an 
editor) to listen tome. I wrote in all sorts of ephemeral maga- 
zines; one of them, the ‘Welcome Guest,’ published a paper of 
mine on college life, called ‘ My Degree,’ which was placarded on 
all the walls of Cambridge. That I thought was fame indeed, 
and I was probably neither the first nor the last who has confused 
reputation with advertisement. 

The first notice I ever had in a newspaper was a review of my 
‘Stories from Boccaccio,’ by George Brimley (at that time the 
Librarian of Trinity), which appeared in the ‘ Spectator ;’ it was 
thirty years ago, but I have not forgotten it, nor the writer. It 
was like ten thousand tonics in a single dose; when I became a 
reviewer myself, and had to deal with a young author who had 
genuine merit in him, I never failed to recall the encouragement 
I had myself received when I most needed it. It is very easy to 
be scathing ; but if even a morose-natured man could be aware of 
the torture he inflicts—how with that easy wheel of his ‘he sets 
sharp racks at work to pinch and peel’—-he would mingle a little of 
the milk of human kindness with his gall; even if he be not con- 
scious of having ever possessed literary merit himself, he has at least 
been young and can remember the sensitiveness of youth. Let 
him spoil the rod on the author of well-seasoned skin (on me, if 
he likes and welcome), but spare the child. 

There was a Mormon community in my time at Cambridge 
which interested me. I sometimes attended their chapel, and 
became acquainted with one of their elders, whom I do not think 
was a rogue. At all events, he did not take advantage of his 
creed, for so far from having a plurality of wives he had not even 
one. He had not the faintest spark of humour in his composi- 
tion, but one of his statements greatly tickled me. He professed 
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to have a great reverence for the Holy Scriptures, to which Mr. 
Joe Smith’s book was, in his view, the supplement. I asked him 
how he got over the text, ‘If any man shall add unto these things, 
&e.’ He reflected for a moment, and then replied, ‘ That refers 
to tie Commentators.’ 

I have forgotten to say that after leaving Woolwich I was 
intended for the Church, and my attendance at the Mormon 
Chapel arose from no lapse from orthodoxy. It was onlyt at I was 
desirous of becoming acquainted with every phase of human nature. 


I attended in due course the theological lectures, but the recol- ° 


lection of them has vanished; the ‘ dust of creeds’ seems to have 
confused me, to judge by an old examination paper which I came 
across the other day, on the back of which a few crude elements 
of faith are written in verse. One of them runs :— 


I believe in the fat Johnian whose face in the sun doth shine, 
And who, not looking in the least like a human being, I conclude to be divine, 


This could hardly have been a serious confession of faith. 

I took my degree, however—a first-class ‘ Poll ;’ which my good 
folks at home believed to be an honourable distinction. I learnt 
very quickly what little was required for this purpose, but it all 
passed away like water from a duck’s back. Greek was always 
‘Greek’ to me, and its grammar I detested with a hatred that I 
find it difficult to feel even for my personal enemies; there was 
the less excuse for me, as I certainly knew little about it. 

I remember dining with one of the examiners after my work 
in the Senate House was over, who was telling stories about the 
examinations of the previous day. ‘There is one young gentle- 
man,’ he said, ‘ who, if he does not know more about mathematics 


than classics, will most assuredly be plucked. He has declined 


peyas as if it were a participle, uéyas, weyaca, peryav. The table 
was in a roar, and it was agreed on all hands that, however he 
did the other papers, that dunce ought to be plucked. It was a 
humiliating circumstance, but I was compelled in honour to confess 
to that examiner, in private, how the thing had occurred. My 
next neighbour in the Senate House had been in difficulties about 
that very word, and had applied to me for assistance. ‘ My dear 
fellow,’ I had frankly replied, ‘I know nothing about it; I am not 
going to touch péyas, but if you ask me my opinion about its 
declination, I should say it was péyas, peyaca, péyav. Iam glad 
to say this explanation saved the second-hand offender. 
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Notwithstanding this stupendous ignorance, I suppose I had 
read more of one thing and another, when I left College, than most 
men of the same age, though apparently to little purpose. The nett 
results of a very expensive education were almost nil ; a ten-pound 
note would have represented their value ; and yet for the object I 
had in view, and which I afterwards pursued not without success, I 
venture to think that I by no means threw my time away. I had 
gained, for my years, a very sound knowledge of human nature, 
and made acquaintance with an immense mass of English literature 
of the lighter kind. Languages, living or dead, I could never 
acquire any more than music, for which I have no ear. I spent 
many years over French and German, but could never read, far less 
converse, in either language with facility. This unfortunate cir- 
cumstance has enabled me to speak of translations with more 
familiarity and less contempt than is usual. It is generally 
observed, by those who can read foreign authors in the original, 
that everything is lost in translation. This assertion, while un- 
doubtedly a slap in the face, as it is intended to be, to the exclu- 
sively English reader, is not much of a compliment to the foreign 
author. It can hardly be denied that some works ‘bear’ trans- 
lation; the Bible, for example (though this is by no means 
generally known), was not originally written in English. There are 
but few of us who have read ‘ Don Quixote’ in the original, and yet 
it is much admired. The fact is that some authors do lose every- 
thing in translation ; but some do not, and in some cases they 
retain a great deal. 

Of ¢ Wallenstein’ it has been even said that the translator has 
excelled the author, though, if he did so, in my opinion he wasted 
his time. 

The wits suffer the most (if one were to judge of Greek Wit, 
for example, by the volume lately published in English under that 
name, one would say, ‘ These are quotations from Mr. Merryman of 
the Circus’), and next to them the poets. Not ten per cent. of 
their original merit is left to them. But the ordinary prose 
writers, the historians, the essayists, and even the novelists, are 
recognisable enough in their new dress. Indeed, these last retain 
some very respectable attractions which it is mere affectation to deny 
them. Balzac, I admit, is not translatable, or when translated is not 
readable; but Victor Hugo, even in foreign attire, is superior to 
most novelists in their native garb; and the same may be said 
(at all events of his masterpiece, ‘ Monte Cristo’) of Dumas. It is 
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undoubtedly a great deprivation to be near-sighted, but it does not 
mend matters, and is also untrue, to say of such a person, ‘he 
is stone blind.’ 

Soon after I took my degree I married. It was delicately said 
by a friend that, but for my intention so to do, I should have read 
for honours and distinguished myself; for what was the use of 
gaining a fellowship (and taking it away from some poor fellow 
who really wanted it) to lose it the next year or so by matrimony ? 
Success, however (when I think of that jéyas business), seems 
hardly to have been a certainty, and it may be even thought by 
some people that I did not sacrifice much academical distinction 
on the altar. I am only setting down some reminiscences more 
or less in connection with literature, so I say nothing about my 
marriage. If I were writing an autobiography, I should have to 
say a great deal about it, or else leave out the source and cause of 
the happiness of my life. I may remark, however, to those who 
propose to themselves a literary life, and can find a wife one-tenth 
as good as has fallen to my lot, that they had better make sure of 
her early; for of a truth they will need a comforter. There is no 
calling, it is true, so bright and pleasant, so full of genial friend- 
ship, as well as of far-off but touching sympathies, so radiant with 
the glories of success ; but there is also no pursuit so doubtful, 
so full of risks, so subject to despondency and disappointments, so 
open to despair itself. It will not be denied that I have confessed 
to ignorance enough, but I know a few things well, and this is 
one of them. Oh! my young friend with a ‘turn for literature,’ 
think twice and thrice before committing yourself to it; or you 
may bitterly regret to find yourself where that ‘turn’ may take 
you. Let every man be fully satisfied in his own mind, and have 
a reason for the faith that isin him. The calling (though by no 
means a phenomenal one, as it is the custom to assert) is an ex- 
ceptional one, and even at the best you will have trials and troubles 
of which you dream not, and to which no other calling is exposed. 
I say again, verily you will need a comforter, and the best of 
comforters is she who sits by the hearth at home. Nevertheless, 
I need scarcely add, however confident you may be of winning 
your way to fame and fortune, be not so selfish as to link your 
fate with hers upon the prospects of an untried pen.. For, if you 
do so, even though you have genius, it will be the genius that is 
allied to madness. 

One indirect but important advantage to a man of letters in 
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early marriage is that, if a happy one, it rescues him from Bohe- 
mianism. It is a charming ‘ ism,’ and he who has nota strain of it 
in his character is to be pitied; but it is but an ‘ism ’—a branch 
of dissent, and not the Catholic and Universal Church of Humanity. 

If one must needs belong toa sect, it is—for him whose business 
it is to depict human nature—as good as any, and better than most ; 
but it as little represents the world as does the most conventional of 
‘ genteel circles.’ The Bohemian writer, who is called by the more 
charitable of square-toed folks ‘ peculiar,’ does not hold the mirror 
up to nature much more than one of the genuine ‘Peculiar People’ 
might do, if he should essay to represent it. The Bohemian 
female writer in particular—whose object seems to be to inform 
us that she has never met a respectable specimen of her own sex 
in her life—reflects for us the most distorted images. 

My first introduction, by the bye, to the Bohemians was very 
humorous; and as the race—except on paper—is fast dying out, it 
may be thought worth while to mention it. An eminent member of 
the guild asked me to dine with him at one of the old Legal ‘ Inns.’ 
I was very young, and greatly flattered ; I thought I was about to 
meet the most famous persons in the three kingdoms ; and though 
they were all of them of the male sex, I felt it was incumbent on 
me to put on evening attire. My host received me very cordially, 
but with a certain cock of his eye which I did not like. He 
was in his dressing-gown and slippers. My fellow-guests, nine in 
number, were all in shooting-jackets. This made me a little un- 
comfortable ; but they were very agreeable, clever fellows, and we 
all sat down to dinner in the highest spirits; no, not all, they 
had been ten, there were now nine of us. 

‘What the deuce has become of A?’ inquired our host. 

‘Oh, he has taken himself off,’ explained one of the party, 
looking hard at my shirt-studs; ‘he said he would be hanged if he 
sat down to dinner with a man who dressed in evening clothes.’ 

My position was exactly the reverse of that of the guest who 
came to the marriage feast without an appropriate garment: I was 
too magnificent for the occasion; but it was the very last time 
anyone has had to complain of me in that respect. 

All these things are changed; the Bohemians of to-day now 
wear purple and fine linen on all occasions without the slightest 
provocation, and when even the Rabelais Club dine together, it is, 
I understand, de rigueur to wear evening clothes, though I doubt 
whether ‘ the Master’ would have quite approved of it. 
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My literary gains for the first year of my married life were 
exactly thirty-two pounds fifteen shillings; upon which, if I had 
had to live, it would have been cultivating literature upon oatmeal, 
indeed, and very little of it ; but the next year my income was quad- 
rupled, and from that time increased, not indeed by arithmetical 
progression, but certainly in a very unlooked-for and satisfactory 
proportion. It was at first mainly drawn from ‘ Household Words’ 
and ‘ Chambers’s Journal,’ from the conductors of which I began to 
receive great encouragement. In the former periodical I had 
often two contributions in one weekly number, and I remember 
one occasion when there were even three. For the latter I wrote 
almost every week. Its editor was at that time Leitch Ritchie, a 


. Ian of somewhat severe culture and fastidious taste, but of a 


most kindly nature. He welcomed fun in any shape, even at his 
own expense ; it is well known that Leitch the painter was called 
‘Leitch with the itch,’ to distinguish him from Leech the Punch 
artist ; and one person (but not a Scotch person) was so rude as to 
say of Leitch Ritchie that ‘he had the national complaint twice 
in his name.’ Even this he bore very good-humouredly. He 
was in ill health, and endured such suffering as might well have 
excused some impatience with his contributors, but he took the 
greatest pains with them. Even the rejected ones (and this is 
perhaps the greatest triumph to which courtesy can attain) had a 
good word for him ; while those who had merit never failed to find it 
recognised. He made many a young heart to rejoice in his time, 
but never more so than when he wrote to ask me to come up to 
Edinburgh and share his literary duties as editor of ‘ Chambers’s 
Journal.’ ‘I have long felt the need of help,’ he said; ‘will you 
come and be my co-editor?’ I suppose five men out of six would 
have written sub-editor ; but the natural graciousness of his dis- 
position caused him to italicise the co. 
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THE GIANT’S ROBE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VICE VERSA.’ 


‘ Now does he feel his title 
Hang loose upon him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief.’— Macbeth. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE WAY OF TRANSGRESSORS. 


OLLY’S mere appearance in the 
room would lead Vincent to sus- 
pect that he had been deceived ; 
her first words would almost in- 
evitably expose the fraud. She 

_ was coming up, nevertheless, and 
‘S$ Mark felt powerless to prevent 

her—he could only indulge him- 
self in inwardly cursing Caffyn’s 

ingenuity and his own weakness 

for having brought him to such a 

pass as this. Caffyn was shaken 
for the moment, but he soon re- 
covered himself. ‘ Keep cool, will 

you,’ he whispered (he might 
> have shouted, for Vincent saw and 
heard nothing just then): ‘you 
stay here and keep him amused— 

don’t let him go near the window!’ Then he added aloud, ‘I'll 

go and see if I can find that Bradshaw. Almost certain I didn’t 

bring it with me; but if you saw it there, why ’—and he was 
gone. 

Mark caught up a paper with a rapid, ‘Oh! I say, Vincent, 
did you see this correspondence about competitive examinations ? 
Of course you haven’t, though—just listen then, it’s rather 
amusing!’ and he began to read with desperate animation a 
string of letters on that subject which, in the absence of worthier 
sport, was just then being trailed before the public. The news- 
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paper hid his face, and while he read he could strain his ears for 
the first sign of Dolly’s approach. She had seen him, he was 
sure, and she would insist upon coming up—she was so fond of 
him! He wished now he had gone down himself instead of 
leaving it to Caffyn. 

Meanwhile the latter had rushed down in time to wave back 
the maid who was coming to the door, and which he opened 
himself. Dolly was standing there alone on the doorsteps. She 
had prepared a polite little formula for the servant, and was 
* therefore disappointed to see Caffyn. 

‘Why, it’s you!’ she said, in rather an injured tone. 

‘You never expected such luck as that, did you?’ said 
Caffyn. ‘Is there anything I can do for your ladyship?’ 

‘Mabel asked me to drive round this way and ask if Mark 
has come back. There’s Friiulein in the carriage too, but I wanted 
to ask all by myself.’ 

‘Pray step this way,’ said Caffyn, leading the way with mock 
politeness to a little sitting-room on the ground floor. 

‘I can’t stay long,’ said Dolly. ‘ Mark isn’t here—I saw his face 
at the window upstairs. Mabel told me to see if he was quite 
well, and I want to ask him how he is and where he’s been.’ 

‘ Afraid you can’t see him just now,’ said Caffyn, ‘ he’s got some 
one with him he hasn’t seen for a long time—we mustn’t disturb 
him ; tell Mabel he’ll come to-morrow and he’s quite well.’ 

Dolly was preparing to go, when she discovered some portman- 
teaus and boxes inacorner. ‘ What a funny box, with all those red 
tickets on it!’ she said. ‘ Oh, and a big white helmet—it’s green 
inside. Is Mark going to be married in that thing, Harold? ’— 
all at once she stopped short in her examination. ‘ Why—why, 
they’ve got poor Vincent’s name on them! they have—-look!’ 
And Caffyn realised that he had been too ingenious: he had 
forgotten all about this luggage in showing Dolly to that room, in 
his fear lest her voice should be too audible in the passage. 

‘ There, there—you’re keeping Friiulein waiting all this time. 
Never mind about the luggage,’ he said hurriedly. ‘Goodbye, 
Dolly ; sorry you can’t stop.’ 

' ‘But I can stop, objected Dolly, who was not easily got rid of 
at the best of times. ‘Harold, I’m sure that dear Vincent has 
come alive again—he’s the somebody Mark hasn’t seen for a long 
time. . . . Oh, if it really is . . . I must go and see!’ 

Caffyn saw his best course now was the hazardous one of 
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telling the truth. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘as it happens, you're right. 
Vincent was not drowned, and he is here—but I don’t advise you 
to go to see him for all that.’ 

‘Why?’ said Dolly, with her joy suddenly checked - she 
scarcely knew why. 

‘ He’s in a fearful rage with you just now,’ said Caffyn: ‘he’s 
found out about that letter—that letter you burnt.’ 

‘Mabel said I was never to worry about that horrid letter any 
more—and I’m not going to—so it’s no use your trying to make 
me,’ said Dolly defiantly. And then, as her fears grew, she added, 
‘What about that letter?’ 

‘Well,’ said Caffyn, ‘it appears that the letter you tore the 
stamp off was from Vincent (it had a foreign stamp, I re- 
member), and it was very important. He never got an answer, 
and he found out somehow that it was because you burnt it—and 
then—my goodness, Dolly, what a rage he was in!’ 

‘I don’t care,’ said Dolly. Mabel will tell Vincent how it was 
—she knows.’ 

‘ Ah, but you see she don’t know,’ said Caffyn. ‘Do you suppose 
if she had known who the letter was from and what it was about 
she would have taken it so quietly? Why, she thinks it was only 
an old envelope you burnt—lI heard her say so—you know she 
still believes Vincent is dead. She doesn’t know the truth yet, 
but Vincent will tell her. Are you coming up to see him?’ 

‘No,’ said Dolly, trembling; ‘I—I think I won’t—not 
to-day.’ 

‘ Wise child!’ said Caffyn, approvingly. ‘ Between ourselves, 
Dolly, poor Vincent has come back in such a queer state that he’s 
not fit to see anyone just yet, and we're dreadfuily afraid of his 
meeting Mabel and frightening her.’ 

‘Oh, don’t let him come—don’t!’ cried terrified Dolly. 

‘Well, I tell you what we’ve done—I got Mark to agree to it 
—-we haven’t told him that you’re any of you at home at all; he 
thinks you're all away, and he’s coming with me into the country 
to-morrow ; so, unless you tell Mabel you’ve seen him F 

‘Oh, but I won’t; I don’t want her to know—not now!” said 
Dolly. ‘Oh, and I was so glad when I first heard of it! Is he— 
is he very angry, Harold ?’ 

‘I don’t advise you to come near him just yet,’ he said. ‘You 
won’t tell Fraulein, of course? I'll see you to the carriage .. . how 
do, Friulein? Home, I suppose?’ And the last thing he saw 
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was Dolly’s frightened glance up at the window as the carriage 
drove off. ‘She won’t tell this time,’ he said to himself. 

And indeed poor Dolly was silent enough all the way home, 
and met Fraulein Moser’s placid stream of talk with shoré and 
absent answers. That evening, however, in the schoolroom, she 
roused herself to express a sudden interest in Colin’s stamp 
album, which she coaxed him to show her. 

As he was turning over the pages, one by one, she stopped 
him suddenly. ‘What is that one?’ she said, pointing out a 
green-coloured stamp amongst the colonial varieties. 

‘Can’t you read?’ said Colin, a little contemptuously, even 
while regarding this healthy interest as a decided sign of grace in 
a girl: ‘there’s “ Ceylon Postage” on the top, isn’t there? It 
isn’t rare, though—twenty-four cents—I gave twopence for it; but 
I’ve had much more expensive ones, only I swopped them. If you 
want to see a rare one, here’s a Virgin Islands down here 

‘I think I’ll see the rest another time, Colin, thanks,’ said 
Dolly ; ‘ I’m tired now.’ 

‘I mayn’t have time to show you another day,’ said Colin, ¢ so 
you'd better > But Dolly had gone—her passion for infor- 
mation having flickered out as suddenly as it rose. She knew 
that English-looking green stamp well enough; there had been 
dreadful days once when it had seemed always floating before her 
eyes, the thing which might send her to prison; she was much 
older now, of course, and knew better; but, for all that, it had 
not quite lost its power to plague her yet. 

For, this time at least, she was sure that Harold had not been 
teasing; she had burnt the letter, and it came from Ceylon; 
Vincent must have written it, and he had come back and meant 
to scold her—she had cried so when she heard he was drowned, 
and now she was afraid to see him—a shadow she dared not speak 
of had once more fallen across her life ! 

Caffyn came up with a Bradshaw in his hand. ‘ Had a hunt 
after it, I can tell you,’ he said; ‘and then your old landlady and 
I had a little chat—I couldn’t get away from her. Aren’t you 
fellows ready for some dinner?’ And the relief with which Mark 
had seen the carriage roll away below had really given him some- 
thing of an appetite. 

Before dinner, however, Mark took Caffyn up into his bed- 
room under the pretence of washing his hands, but with the real 
object of preventing a hideous possibility which—for his fears 
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quickened his foresight—had just occurred to him. ‘If you don’t 
mind,’ he began awkwardly, ‘I—I’d rather you didn’t mention 
that I had written—I mean, that you didn’t say anything about 
‘*Tilusion,” you know.’ 

Caffyn’s face remained unchanged. ‘Certainly, if you wish it,’ 
he said; ‘but why? Is this more of your modesty ?’ 

‘No,’ said Mark, weakly, ‘no; not exactly modesty; but, the fact 
is, I find that Holroyd has been going in for the same sort of thing 
himself, and—and not successfully ; and so I shouldn’t like to——’ 

‘Quite so,’ agreed Caffyn. ‘ Now, really, that’s very nice and 
considerate of you to think of that, Ashburn. I like to see that 
sort of thing in a fellow, you know; shows he isn’t spoilt by 
success! Well, you can rely on me—I won't breathe a word to 
suggest your being in any way connected with pen and ink.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said Mark, gratefully; ‘I know you won't,’ and 
they went down. ; 

Mark could not but feel degraded in his own eyes by all this 
hypocrisy ; but it was so necessary, and was answering its purpose 
so well, that his mental suffering was less than might have been 
expected. 

At dinner he felt himself able, now that his fears were 
removed, to encourage conversation, and drew from Holroyd par- 
ticulars of his Ceylon life, which supplied them with topics for 
that evening, and prevented the meal from becoming absolutely 
dull, even though it was at no time remarkable for festivity. 

‘TI tell you what I can’t quite understand,’ said Caffyn on one 
occasion. ‘Why did you let us all go on believing that you were 
drowned on the “ Mangalore” when a letter or two would have 
put it all right ?’ 

‘I did write one letter home,’ said Holroyd, with a faint red 
tingeing his brown cheeks. ‘I might have written to Mark, I 
know; but I waited to hear from him first, and then one thing 
after another prevented me. It was only when I sent down to 
Colombo, months afterwards, for my heavy baggage, that I heard 
what had happened to the ship.’ 

‘ Well,’ observed Caffyn, ‘you might have written then.’ 

‘I know that,’ said Holroyd: ‘the fact is, though, that I never 
thought it possible, after going off the ship, as I did at Bombay, 
that I could be reported amongst the missing. As soon as I dis- 
covered that that was so, I wrote. No doubt I ought to have 
written before; still, when you have a large estate on your hands, 
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and you feel your health gradually going, and failure coming 
closer and closer, you don’t feel a very strong inclination for cor- 
respondence.’ 

He fell back into a moody silence again. Perhaps, after all, 
his silence had arisen from other causes still; perhaps, as his 
healch declined, he had come to find a morbid satisfaction in the 
idea that he was alone—forgotten by those he cared for—until 
his very isolation had become dear to him. He had been a fool 
—he knew that now—his two friends had mourned him sincerely, 
and would have been overjoyed to hear that he was alive. He 
had wronged them —what if he had wronged Mabel too? Another 
had won her, but had not his own false delicacy and perverted 
pride caused him to miss the happiness he hungered for? ‘ At 
all events,’ he thought, ‘I won’t whine about it. Before I go out 
again I will know the worst. If the other man is a good fellow, 
will make her happy, I can bear it.’ But deep down in his heart 
a spark of hope glimmered still. 

‘Well, I must be going,’ said Caffyn, breaking in on his 
reverie. ‘I’ve got to pack before I go to bed. Look here, Vin- 
cent’ (and he consulted the Bradshaw as he spoke), ‘there’s a 
train at ten in the morning, from Euston; gets in to Drigg late 
at night ; we can sleep there, and drive over to Wastwater next 
day. Will that do you?’ 

‘ It’s rather sudden,’ said Holroyd, hesitating. 

‘Oh, come, old fellow, you’re not going to back out of it now. 
I’ve stayed over a day on the chance of bringing you; you promised 
to come just now; there’s nothing to keep you, and I’ve set my 
heart on having you.’ 

‘Then I'll come,’ said Holroyd. ‘ We'll meet on the platform 
to-morrow.’ j 

Mark breathed more freely again. He accompanied Caffyn 
down to the front door, and then, as they stood for a moment in 
the little passage dimly lighted by a feeble kerosene lamp on a 
bracket, each looked at the other rather strangely. 

‘Well,’ said Caffyn, with a light laugh, ‘I hope you are satis- 
fied: he'll be well out of the way for at least a fortnight, and, if 
this Gilroy business comes off, he may be taken off your hands 
altogether before you come back.’ 

‘I know,’ said Mark, ‘ you’ve been awfully kind about it; the 
—the only thing I can’t understand is, why you’re taking all this 
trouble.’ For this was beginning to exercise his mind at last. 
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‘Oh,’ said Caffyn, ‘is thatit? Well, I don’t mind telling you 
I like you, my boy, and if anything I can do will save you a little 
worry and give me a companion in my loneliness into the bargain 
(mind, I don’t say that hasn’t something to do with it), why, I’m 
delighted to doit. But if you’d rather see some more of him 
before he goes out again, there’s no hurry about it. Gilroy will 
wait, and I won’t say any more about it.’ . 

*It—it seems a good opening,’ said Mark hastily, not without 
shame at himself; ‘perhaps the sooner it is arranged the better, 
don’t you think ?’ 

Caffyn laughed again. ‘ You old humbug!’ he said. ‘Why 
don’t you tell the truth? You’ve found out he’s a defeated rival, 
and you don’t care about having him sitting sighing on the door- 
step of that little house in—where is it?—on Campden Hill! 
Well, don’t be alarmed; I think he’ll go, and I promise you I 
won’t try to prevent him if he’s keen on it.’ 

He laughed aloud once or twice as he walked home. Mark’s 
tender solicitude for his friend’s future tickled his sense of humour. 
‘ And the funniest thing about it is,’ he thought, ‘that I’m going 
to help the humbug!’ 

Mark was up early the next morning, and hurried Holroyd 
over his breakfast as much as he dared. He had a ghastly fear of. 
missing the train, in consequence of which they arrived at Euston 
at least half an hour before the time of starting. Caffyn was not 
on the platform, and Mark began to dread his being too late. 
‘ And then,’ he thought with a shudder, ‘I shall have him on my 
hands for another whole day. Another day of this would drive 
me mad! And I must see Mabel this morning.’ The luggage 
had been duly labelled, and there was nothing to do but to wander 
up and down tie platform, Mark feeling oppressed by a sinking 
premonition of disaster whenever he loosed his hold of Holroyd’s 
arm for a moment. He was waiting while the latter bought a 
paper at the bookstall, when suddenly he felt himself slapped 
heavily on the back by some one behind him, and heard a voice at 
whose well-known accents he very nearly fell down with horror. 
It was his terrible uncle! 

‘’Ullo, you know, this won’t do, young fellow ; what’s all this ?” 
he began, too evidently bursting with the badinage which every 
Benedick must endure. ‘ Why, you ain’t going for your honeymoon 
before the wedding ?—that’s suspicious-lookin’, that is !’ 

‘No, no, it’s all right,’ said Mark, trembling ; ‘ how do you do, 
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uncle? J—TI’d rather you didn’t talk about—about that here— 
not quite so loud!’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know what there is in that to be ashamed of,’ 
said his uncle ; ‘ and if I mayn’t be allowed to talk about a wedding 
—which but for me, mind yer, would a’ been long enough in com- 
ing about—p’raps you'll tell me who is; and, as to talking loud, 
I’m not aware that I’m any louder than usual. What are you look- 
ing like that for? Hang me if I don’t think there’s something in 
this I ought to see to!’ he broke out, with a sudden change of 
face, as his shrewd little eyes fell on Holroyd’s rug, which Mark 
was carrying for the moment. ‘ Mark, for all your cleverness, you're 
a slippery feller—I always felt that about you. You're up to some- 
thing now—you’re meaning to play a trick on one that trusts you, 
and I won’t have it—do you hear me ?—I tell you I won’t have it!’ 

‘What do you mean?’ faltered Mark. For the instant he 
thought himself detected, and did not pause to think how im- 
probable this was. 

‘ You know what I mean. I’m not going to stand by and see 
you ruin yourself. You sha’n’t set a foot in the train if I have 
to knock you down and set on you myself! If’ (and his voice 
shook here)—‘ if you’ve got into any mess—and it’s money—I’ll 
clear you this time, whatever it costs me, but you sha’n’t run away 
from that dear girl that you’re promised to—I’m d—d if you do!’ 

Mark laughed naturally and easily enough. 

‘Did you think I was going to run away then—from Mabel ?’ 

‘You tell me what you're doing ’ere at this time o’ day, 
then,’ said his uncle, only partially reassured. ‘ What’s that you’re 
carrying ?’ 

‘This? My friend’s rug. I’m seeing a friend off-——that’s all. If 
you do not believe me, I’ll show you the friend.’ As he looked back 
at the bookstall he saw-something which stiffened him once more 
with helpless horror: the man at the stall was trying to persuade 
Holroyd to buy a book for the journey—he was just dusting one 
now, a volume in a greenish cover with bold crimson lettering, 
before recommending it; and the book was a copy of the latest 
edition of ‘Illusion,’ the edition which bore Mark’s name on the 
title-page! In his despair Mark did the very last thing he would 
otherwise have done—he rushed up to Holroyd and caught his 
arm. ‘I say, old fellow, don’t let them talk you into buying any of 
that rubbish. Look here, I—I want to introduce you to my uncle!’ 

‘T wasn’t asking the gentleman to buy no rubbish,’ said the 
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man at the bookstall, resenting the imputation. ‘This is a book 
which is ’aving a large sale just now: we’ve sold as many as*—but 
here Mark succeeded in getting Vincent away and bringing him 
up to Mr. Lightowler. 

“flow are you, sir?’ began that gentleman, with a touch of 
condescension in his manner. ‘So it’s only you that’s goin’ off ? 
Well, that’s a relief to my mind, I can tell yer; for when I saw 
Mark ’ere with that rug, I somehow got it into my mind that he 
was goin’ to make arun for it. And there ’ud be a pretty thing 
for all parties—hey ?’ 

‘Your nephew very kindly came to see me off, that’s all,’ said 
Holroyd. 

‘Oh,’ said Uncle Solomon, with a tolerant wave of the hand, 
‘I don’t object to that, yer know, I’ve no objections to that—not 
that I don’t think (between ourselves, mind yer) that he mightn’t 
praps be better employed just now ;’ and here, to Mark’s horror, 
he winked with much humorous suggestiveness at both of them. 

‘ That is very likely,’ said Holroyd. 

‘What I mean by saying he might be “ better employed,”’ 
continued Uncle Solomon, ‘is that when-——’ 

‘Yes, yes, uncle,’ Mark hastened to interpose, ‘ but on special 
occasions like these one can leave one’s duties for a while.’ 

‘ Now there I think you make your mistake—you make too sure, 
Mark. I tell you (and I think your friend ’ere will bear me out 
in this) that, in your situation, it don’t do to go leaving ’em in the 
lurch too often—it don’t do!’ Mark could stand no more of this. 

‘A lurch now,’ he said—‘ what an odd expression that is! Do 
you know, I’ve often tried to picture to myself what kind of a 
thing a lurch may be. I always fancy it must be a sort of a deep 
hole. Have you any idea, Vincent?’ Mark would have been too 
thankful to be able to drop his uncle down a lurch of that descrip- 
tion occasionally, particularly when he chose, as he did on this 
occasion, to take offence at his nephew’s levity. 

‘Lurch is a good old English word, let me tell yer, Mr. School- 
master that was,’ he broke in; ‘and if I’d done as many a man in 
my position would, and left you in the lurch a few months ago, 
where would you ha’ been ?—that’s what I’d like to know! For I 
must tell yer, Mr. Holroyd, that that feller came to me with a pre- 
cious long face, and says he, “ Uncle,” he says, “ I want you to——” ’ 

Mark felt that in another moment the whole story of his 
uncle’s intervention at Kensington Park Gardens would burst upon 
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Holroyd with the force of a revelation, and he was at the end of his 
resources. Where was Caffyn all this time? How could he be so 
careless as to be late ? 

‘I—I don’t think it’s quite fair to tell all that,’ he expostulated 
weakly, 





‘Fair!’ said Uncle Solomon. ‘I made no secrecy over it. I 
did nothing to be ashamed of and hush up, and it’s no disgrace to 
you that I can see to be helped by an uncle that.can afford it. 
Well, as I was saying, Mark came to me ——’ 

Here a small juggernaut car in the shape of a high-piled truck 
came rolling down on them with a shout of, ‘ By your leave there, 
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by your leave!’ from the unseen porter behind. Mark drew Vin- 
cent sharply aside, and then saw Caffyn coming quickly towards 
them through the crowd, and forgot the torpedo his uncle was 
doing his best to launch: he felt that with Caffyn came safety. 
Caffyn, who had evidently been hurrying, gave a sharp glance at 
the clock: ‘Sorry to be late,’ he said, as he shook hands. ‘ Binny 
fetched me a hansom with a wobbling old animal in it that ran 
down like a top when we’d got half-way ; and of course the main 
road was up for the last mile—however, I’ve just done it. Come 
along, Holroyd, I’ve got a carriage.’ And the three men went off 
together, leaving Mr. Lightowler behind in a decidedly huffy frame 
of mind. 

‘Goodbye, Mark,’ said Vincent affectionately before he got in. 
‘We’ve not had time to see much of one another, have we? I 
can’t say how glad I am, though, even to have had that. I shall 
try not to leave England without seeing you once more ; but, if we 
don’t meet again, then goodbye and God bless you, old boy! 
Write to me from abroad, and tell me where youare. We mustn’t 
lose touch of one another again—eh ?’ 

‘ Goodbye,’ said Caffyn, in a hurried voice before he followed. 
‘I’ve got your Swiss address, haven’t I? and if—if anything 
happens, you shall hear from me.’ 

The next minute Mark stood back, and as the long line of 
chocolate-and-white carriages rolled gently past he caught his 
last sight of Vincent’s face, with the look on it of confidence and 
regard he was only once to see again. Hesaw Caffyn too, who gave 
him a cool side-jerk of the head at parting, with a smile which, 
when Mark recollected it later, seemed to account for some of the 
uneasiness he felt. But, after all, this desperate plan had pro- 
spered, thanks to Caffyn’s unconscious assistance. If Vincent had 
been gagged and bound and kept in a dungeon cell till the wedding 
was over, he could hardly be more harmless than he would be at 
Wastwater. Two more days—only two more-—and the calamity 
he dreaded even more than exposure would be averted for ever— 
none but he would call Mabel Langton his wife! Thinking this 
as he left the platform, he ran up against his uncle, whom he had 
completely forgotten: he was harmless now as a safety match 
bereft of its box, and Mark need fear him no longer. ‘ Why, there 
you are, uncle—eh ?’ he said, with much innocent satisfaction. 
‘I couldn’t think where you’d got to.’ 

‘Oh, I dessay,’ growled Mr. Lightowler, ‘and your friend 
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nearly lost the train lookin’ for me, didn’t he? I’m not to be got 
over by soft speakin’, Mark, and I’m sharp enough to see where 
I’m not wanted.” I must say, though, that that feller, if he’s one 
of your friends, might a’ shown me a little more common respect, 
knowing ’oo I was, instead o’ bolting away while I was talkin’ to 
him, for all the world as if he wanted to get rid of me.’ 

Mark saw that his uncle was seriously annoyed, and hastened 
to soothe his ruffled dignity—a task which was by no means easy. 

‘It isn’t as if I needed to talk to him either,’ he persisted. 
‘I’ve a friend of my own to see off, that’s why I’m here at this 
time (Liverpool he’s goin’ to),’ he added, with some obscure sense 
of superiority implied in this fact ; ‘and let me tell you, he’s a 
man that’s looked up to by every one there, is Budkin, and ’1l be 
mayor before he dies! And another thing let me say to you, Mark. 
In the course of my life I’ve picked up, ’ere and there, some slight 
knowledge of human character, and I read faces as easy as print. 
Now I don’t like the look of that friend of yours.’ 

‘Do you mean Caffyn ?’ asked Mark. 

‘I don’t know him; no, I mean that down-lookin’ chap you 
introduced to me—’Olroyd, isn’t it? Well, don’t you have too 
much to do with him —there’s something in his eye I don’t fancy; 
he ain’t to be trusted, and you mind what I say.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mark, ‘I can promise you that I shall-see no more 
of him than I can help in future, if that’s any relief to your 
mind.’ 

‘You stick to that then, and—'ullo, there 7s Budkin come at 
last! You come along with me and I'll introduce you (he’s not 
what you call a refined sort of feller, yer know,’ he explained 
forbearingly, ‘ but still we’ve always been friends in a way); you 
can’t stop? Must go back to Mabel, hey? Well, well, I won’t 
keep yer; good-bye till the day after to-morrow then, and don’t 
you forgit what you’d ’a been if you’d been thrown on the world 
without an uncle—there’d be no pretty Miss Mabel for you then, 
whatever you may think about it, young chap!’ 

When Mark made his appearance at Kensington Park Gardens 
again, Dolly watched his face anxiously, longing to ask if Vincent 
had really gone at last, but somehow she was afraid. And so, as 
the time went by, and no Vincent Holroyd came to the door to 
denounce her, she took comfort and never knew how her fears were 
shared by her new brother-in-law. 
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T a certain point be- 
tween Basle and Schaff- 
hausen, the Rhine, after 
winding in wide curves 
through low green 
meadows fringed with 
poplars, suddenly finds 
iit | Ai itself contracted to a 

ea) uarrow and precipitous 

YZ GS ¥ channel, down which it 

= foams with a continu- 

Wy, ous musical roar. On 

#7 the rocks forming this 

channel, connected by 

} a quaint old bridge, 

stand the twin towns, 

Gross and Klein Lau- 

fingen. Of the two 

there can be no ques- 
tion which has the superior dignity, for, while Klein Laufingen 

(which belongs to Baden) is all comprised in a single narrow 

street ending in a massive gatehouse, Gross Laufingen, which 

stands in Swiss territory, boasts at least two streets and a 

half, besides the advantages of a public platz that can scarcely 

be smaller than an average London back garden, a church with 

a handsome cupola and blue and gold faced clock, and the 

ruins of what was once an Austrian stronghold crowning the hill 

around which the roofs are clustered, with a withered tree on 
the ragged top of its solitary tall grey tower. Gross Laufingen 
has seen more stirring times than at present: it was a thriving 
post town once, a halting-place for all the diligences. Napoleon 
passed through it, too, on his way to Moscow, and on the roof of 
an old tower outside the gate is still to be seen a grotesque metal 

profile, riddled with the bullets of French conscripts, who made a 

target of it in sport or insult, when a halt was called. Now the 

place is sleepy and quiet enough : there are no —— to rattle 
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and lumber over the stones, and the most warlike spectacle there 
is provided by the Swiss militiamen as they march in periodically 
from the neighbouring villages to have their arms inspected, 
singing choruses all the way. There is a railway, it is true, on 
the Klein Laufingen bank, but a railway where the little station 
and mouth of the tunnel have been so ornamentally treated that 
at a slight distance a train coming in irresistibly suggests one of 
those working models set in motion by either a dropped penny or 
the fraudulent action of the human breath, as conscience permits. 
So innocent an affair is powerless to corrupt Laufingen, and has 
brought as yet but few foreigners to its gates: English, Russian, 
and American tourists may perhaps exclaim admiringly as the 
trains stop, affording a momentary view of the little town grouped 
compactly on the rocks with the blue-green cataract rushing by— 
but they are bound for Schaffhausen or the Black Forest or Con- 
stance, and cannot break the journey—so the hosts of personally 
conducted ones pass Laufingen by, and Laufingen seems upon the 
whole resigned to its obscurity. But Mark Ashburn, at least, had 
felt its gentle attractions, having come upon it almost by accident, 
as he returned alone from the Black Forest after the tour with 
Caffyn. His thoughts were constantly of Mabel Langton at that 
time, and he found a dreamy pleasure in the idea of coming to 
Laufingen some day when she should be his companion, which 
made him look upon everything he saw merely as a background 
for her fair face. It had seemed a very hopeless dream then, and 
yet a few months more and the dream had come to pass. He was 
at Laufingen once again, and Mabel was by his side. 

The long nightmare of those days before the wedding was over 
at last. He had not dared to feel secure, even in the church, so 
strong was his presentiment of evil. But nothing had happened, 
the words were spoken which made Mabel his own, and neither 
man nor angel intervened. And now a week had gone by, during 
which nothing from without had threatened his happiness; and 
for a time, as he resolutely shut his eyes to all but the present, 
he had been supremely happy. Then by degrees the fox revived 
and began to gnaw once more. His soul sickened as he remem- 
bered in what a Fool’s Paradise he was living. Unless Holroyd 
decided to leave England at once with this young Gilroy of whom 
Caffyn had spoken—a stranger—he would certainly learn how he 
had been tricked with regard to Mabel’s marriage, and this would 
lead him on to the full discovery of his wrongs. In his mad 
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determination to win her at all costs, Mark had disregarded every- 
thing but the immediate future. If shame and misery were to come 
upon him, he had told himself, he would at: least have the memory 
of a period of perfect bliss to console him—he might lose all else, 
but Mabel could not be taken from him. But now, as she took no 
pains to hide the content which filled her heart, he could scarcely 
bear to meet her sweet grey eyes for the thought that soon the love 
he read in them would change to aversion and cold contempt, and 
each dainty caress was charged for him with a ferocious irony. He 
knew at last his miserable selfishness in having linked her lot with 
his, and there were times when in his torture he longed for courage 
to tell her all, and put an end with his own hand to a happiness 
which was to him the bitterest of delusions. But he dared not; 
he had had such marvellous escapes already that he clung to the 
hope that some miracle might save him yet. 

And this was Mark’s condition on the morning when this chapter 
finds him. There is a certain retreat which the town would 
seem to have provided for the express benefit of lovers—a rustic 
arbour on a little mount near the railway station overlooking the 
Rhine Fall. The surly, red-bearded signalman who watched over 
the striped barrier at the level crossing by the tunnel had under- 
stood the case from the first, and (not altogether from disinterested 
motives, perhaps) would hasten to the station as soon as he saw 
the young couple crossing the bridge and fetch the key of the 
little wooden gate which kept off all unlicensed intruders. 

It was on this mount that Mark stood now with Mabel by his 
side, looking down on the scene below. Spring had only just 
set in, and the stunted acacia trees along the road to the bridge 
were still bare, and had the appearance of distorted candelabra ; 
the poplars showed only the mistiest green as yet, the elms were 
leafless, and the horse-chestnuts had not unfolded a single one of 
their crumpled claws. But the day was warm and bright, the 
sky a faint blue, with a few pinkish-white clouds shaded with dove 
colour near the horizon, pigeons were fluttering round the lichened 
piers of the old bridge, which cast a broad band of purple on the 
bright green water, and the cuckoo was calling incessantly from 
the distant woods. Opposite were the tall houses, tinted in faint 
pink and grey and cream colour, with their crazy wooden balconies 
overhanging the rocks, and above the high-pitched brown roofs 
rose the church and the square tree-crowned ruin, behind which 
was a background of pine-covered hills, where the snow still lay 
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amongst the trunks in a silver graining on the dark red soil. Such 
life as the little place could boast was in full stir; every now and 
then an ox-cart ora little hooded gig would pass along the bridge, 
and townsmen in brown straw hats would meet half-way with 
elaborate salutations and linger long to gossip, and bare-headed 
girls with long plaited pigtails present their baskets and bundles 
to be peered into or prodded suspiciously by the customs officer 
stationed at the Baden frontier-post, striped in brilliant crimson 
and yellow, like a giant sugarstick. Over on the little Laufen-Platz 
children were playing about amongst the big iron salmon cages, and 
old people were sitting in the sunshine on the seats by the fountain, 
where from time to time a woman would fill her shining tin pails, 
or a man come to rinse out a tall wooden funnel before strapping 
it on his back. Down on the rocks below, in a little green cradle 
swinging over the torrent, sat a man busy with his pipe and 
newspaper, which he occasionally left to haul up and examine the 
big salmon nets by the aid of the complicated rigging of masts 
and yards at his side. 

‘How charming it all is!’ said Mabel, turning her bright 
face to Mark. ‘I’m so glad we didn’t let ourselves be talked 
into going anywhere else. Mamma thought we were mad to 
come here so early in the year. I think she fancied it was 
somewhere in the heart of the Alps, though, and I never expected 
anything like this myself!’ 

‘How would you like to stay out here more than a month, 
Mabel—all the summer, perhaps?’ he asked. 

‘It would be delightful, for some things,’ she said, ‘ but I 
think I shall be willing to go back when the end of the month 
comes, Mark; we must, you know; our house will be ready for 
us, and then there is your work waiting for you, you know you 
would never write a line here, you are so disgracefully idle! ’ 

‘I—I was only joking,’ he said (although his expression was 
far from jocular) ; ‘ we will enjoy all this while we can, and when— 
when the end comes we can remember how happy we were!’ 

‘When the end of this comes we shall only be beginning 
to be very happy in another way at home in our own pretty 
house, Mark. I’m not in the least afraid of the future. Are 
you?’ 

He drew her slight form towards him and pressed her to his 


. heart with a fervour in which there was despair as well as love. 


‘Do you think I could be afraid of any future, so long as you 
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were part of it, my darling?’ he said. ‘It is only the fear of 
losing you that comes over me sometimes !’ 

‘You silly boy!’ said Mabel, looking up at his overcast face 
with a little tender laugh. ‘I-never knew you could be so senti- 
mental. I am quite well, and I don’t mean to die as long as you 
want me to take care of you!’ 

He dreaded to lose her by a parting far bitterer than death ; 
but he had said too much already, and only smiled sadly to 
himself at the thought of the ghastly mockery which the memory 
of her words now might have for him in a day or two. She was 
daintily rearranging the violets in his buttonhole, and he caught 
the slender white hands in his, and, lifting them to his lips, 
kissed them with a passionate humility. A little while, perhaps, 
and those dear hands would never again thrill warm in his grasp 
as he felt them now! 

‘T’m afraid,’ said Mabel a little later, ‘ you’re letting yourself 
be worried still by something. Is it the new book? Are you 
getting impatient to hear about it ?’ 

‘I did expect some letters before this,’ replied Mark (he was 
indeed fast growing desperate at Caffyn’s silence) ; ‘ but I dare say 
everything is going on well.’ 

‘The train from Basle came in just as we got here,’ said 
Mabel. ‘See, there is the postman crossing the bridge now; I’m 
getting anxious too, Mark, I can’t think why I have had no letters 
from home lately. I hope it is nothing to do with Dolly. She 
was looking quite ill when we went away, almost as she did-- 
oh, Mark, if I thought Harold had dared to frighten her again !’ 

Mark remembered that afternoon in South Audley Street. He 
had never sought to know why Dolly had gone away so obediently, 
but now he felt a new uneasiness; he had never meant her 
to be frightened ; he would see into it if he ever came home 
again. 

.°I don’t think he would do such a thing now,’ he said, and 
tried to believe so himself. ‘I always thought, you know, Mabel, 
you were rather hard on him about that affair.’ 

‘I can never change my mind about it,’ said Mabel. 

‘When you are angry, do you never forgive ?’ asked Mark. 

‘I could never forgive treachery,’ she said. ‘ Dolly believed 
every word he said, and he knew it and played on her trust in 
him for some horrible pleasure I suppose he found in it. No, I 
can never forgive him for that, Mark, never !’ 
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He turned away with a spasm of conscience. If Caffyn had 
been a traitor, what was he ? 

He was roused from a gloomy reverie by Mabel’s light touch on 
his arm. ‘ Look, Mark,’ she cried, ‘ there is something you wanted 
to see—there’s a timber raft coming down the river.’ 

For within the last few days the Rhine had risen sufficiently 
to make it possible to send the timber down the stream, instead 
of by the long and costly transport overland, and as she spoke 
the compact mass of pine trunks lashed together came slowly 
round the bend of the river, gradually increasing in pace until it 
shot the arch of the bridge and plunged through the boiling white 
rapids, while the raft broke up with a dull thunder followed by 
sharp reports as the more slender trunks snapped with the strain. 

Mark looked on with a sombre fascination, as if the raft typified 
his life’s happiness, till it was all over, and some of the trunks, 
carried by a cross current into a little creek, had been pulled in 
to the shore with long hooks, and the rest had floated on again 
in placid procession, their scraped wet edges gleaming in the 
sunlight. . 

As he turned towards the town again, he saw the porter of 
their hotel crossing the bridge, with the director’s little son, a 
sturdy flaxen-haired boy of about four, running by his side. They 
passed through the covered part of the bridge and were hidden 
for an instant, and then turned up the road towards the station. 

‘They are coming this way,’ said Mabel. ‘I do believe little 
Max is bringing me a letter, the darling! I'll run down to the 
gate and give him a kiss for it.’ 

For the child’s stolid shyness had soon given way to Mabel’s 
advances, and now he would run along the hotel corridors after 
her like a little dog, and his greatest delight was to be allowed to 
take her letters to her. They were close to the mount now, the 
porter in his green baize apron and official flat cap, and little Max 
in his speckled blue blouse, trotting along to keep up, and waving 
the envelope he held in his brown fist. Mark could see from 
where he stood that it was not a letter that the child was carrying. 

‘It’s a telegram, Mabel,’ he said, disturbed, though there was 
no particular cause as yet for being so. 

Mabel instantly concluded the worst. ‘I knew it,’ she said, 
and the colour left her cheeks and she caught at the rough wooden 
rail for support. ‘Dolly is ill. . . . go down and see what it 
is. . . . Tm afraid!’ 
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Mark ran down to the gate, and took the telegram away from 
little Max, whose mouth trembled piteously at not being allowed 
to deliver it in person to the pretty English lady, and—scarcely 
waiting to hear the porter’s explanation that as he had to come up 
to the station he had brought the message with him, knowing 
that he would probably find the English couple in their favourite 
retreat—he tore open the envelope as he went up the winding 
path. The first thing that met him was the heading: From H. 
Caffyn, Pillar Hotel, Wastwater, and he dared not go on. Some- 
thing very serious must have happened, since Caffyn had sent a 
telegram! Before he could read further Mabel came down to 
meet him. 

‘It is Dolly, then!’ she cried as she saw Mark’s face. ‘Oh, 
let us go back at once, Mark, let us go back!’ 

‘It’s not from home,’ said Mark: ‘it’s private ; go up again, 
Mabel, I will come to you presently.’ 

Mabel turned without a word, wounded that he should have 
troubles which she might not share with him. 

When Mark read the telegram he could scarcely believe his 
eyes at first. Could it really be that the miracle had happened ? 
For the words ran, ‘ H. of his own accord decided to leave England 
without further delay. Started yesterday.’ That could only mean 
one thing after what Caffyn had said when they met last. Vincent 
had gone with Gilroy. In India he would be comparatively harm- 
less; it would be even possible now to carry out some scheme by 
which the book could be restored without scandal. At last the 
danger was past! He crumpled up the telegram and threw it 
away, and then sprang up to rejoin Mabel, whose fears vanished 
as she met his radiant look. ‘I hope I didn’t frighten you, 
darling,’ he said. ‘It was a business telegram, about which I was 
getting anxious. I was really afraid to read it for a time; but it’s 
all right, it’s good news, Mabel. You don’t know what a relief it 
is tome! And now what shall we do? I feel as if I couldn’t stay 
up here any longer. Shall we go and explore the surrounding 
country? It won’t tire you?’ 

Mabel was ready to agree to anything in her delight at seeing 
Mark his old self again, and they went up the narrow street of 
Klein Laufingen, and through the gatehouse out upon the long 
white tree-bordered main road, from which they struck into a 
narrow path which led through the woods to the villages scattered 
here and there on the distant green slopes. 

18—5 
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Mark felt an exquisite happiness as they walked on; the 
black veil which had clouded the landscape was rent. Nature had 
abandoned her irony. As he walked through the pine-woods 
and saw the solemn cathedral dimness suddenly chased away as 
the sunbeams stole down the stately aisles, dappling the red 
trunks with golden patches and lighting the brilliant emeralds of 
the moss below, he almost felt it as intended in delicate allusion 
to the dissipation of his own gloom. Mabel was by his side, and 
he need tremble no longer at the thought of resigning the sweet 





companionship, he could listen while she confided her plans and 
hopes for the future, with no inward foreboding that a day .would 
scatter them to the winds! His old careless gaiety came back as 
they sat at lunch together in the long low room of an old village 
inn, while Mabel herself forgot her anxiety about Dolly and 
caught the infection of his high spirits. They walked back through 
little groups of low white houses, where the air was sweet with 
the smell of pine and cattle, and the men were splitting firewood 
and women gossiping at the doors, and then across the fields, 
where the peasants looked up to mutter a gruffly civil ‘ G’n Abend’ 
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as they turned the ox-plough at the end of the furrow. Now and 
then they came upon one of the large crucifixes common in the 
district, and stopped to examine the curious collection of painted 
wooden emblems grouped around the central figure, or passed a 
wayside shrine like a large alcove, with a woman or child kneeling 
before the gaudily coloured images, but not too absorbed in prayer 
to cast a glance in the direction of the footsteps. 

The sun had set when they reached the old. gatehouse again, 
and saw through its archway the narrow little street with its 
irregular outlines in bold relief against a pale-green evening sky. 

‘TI haven’t tired you, have I?’ said Mark, as they drew near 
the striped frontier-post at the entrance to the bridge. 

‘No, indeed,’ she said; ‘it has been only too delightful. 
Why,’ she exclaimed suddenly, ‘I thought we were the only 
English people in Laufingen. Mark, surely that’s a fellow- 
countryman ?’ 

‘Where?’ said Mark. The light was beginning to fade a 
little, and at first he only saw a stout little man with important 
pursed lips trimming the oil-lamp which lit up the covered way 
over the bridge. 

‘ Straight in front ; in the angle there,’ said Mabel; and even 
at that distance he recognised the man whose face he had hoped 
to see no more. His back was turned to them just then, but 
Mark could not mistake the figure and dress. They were Vincent 
Holroyd’s! 

In one horrible moment the joyous security he had felt only 
the moment before became a distant memory. He stopped short 
in an agony of irresolution. What could he do? If he went on 
and Holroyd saw them, as he must, his first words would tell 
Mabel everything. Yet he must face him soon; there was no 
escape, no other way but across that bridge. At least, he thought, 
the words which ruined him should not be spoken in his hearing ; 
he could not stand by and see Mabel’s face change as the shameful 
truth first burst upon her mind. 

His nerves were just sufficiently under his control to allow him 
to invent a hurried pretext for leaving her. Heé had forgotten to 
buy some tebacco in a shop they had just passed, he said; he 
would go back for it now, she must walk on slowly and he would 
overtake her directly; and so he turned and left her to meet 
Vincent Holroyd alone. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


AT WASTWATER. 


a little private sitting-room of 
the rambling old whitewashed 
building, half farmhouse, half 
country inn, known to tourists as 
the Pillar Hotel, Wastwater, Hol- 
| royd and Caffyn were sitting one 
|’ evening, nearly a week after their 
first arrival in the Lake district. 
Both were somewhat silent, but 
the silence was not that contented 
one which comes of a perfect 
f mutual understanding, as ap- 
| peared by the conscious manner 
in which they endeavoured to 
break it now and then, without 
much success. By this time, in- 

oe deed, each was becoming heartily 
tired of the other, i whatever cordiality there had been between 
them was fast disappearing on a closer acquaintance. During the 
day they kept apart by unspoken consent, as Caffyn’s natural 
indolence was enough of itself to prevent him from being Vincent’s 
companion in the long mountain walks by which he tried to weary 
out his aching sense of failure; but at night, as the hotel was 
empty at that season, they were necessarily thrown together, and 
found it a sufficient infliction. 

Every day Holroyd determined that he would put an end to it 
as soon as he could with decency, as a nameless something in 
Caffyn’s manner jarred on him more and more, while nothing but 
policy restrained Caffyn himself from provoking an open rupture. 
And so Holroyd was gazing absently into the fire, where the peat 
and ling crackled noisily as it fell into fantastic peaks and caves, 
and Caffyn was idly turning over the tattered leaves of a visitors’ 
book, which bore the usual eloquent testimony to the stimulating 
influence of scenery upon the human intellect. When he came 
to the last entry, in which, while the size of the mountains was 
mentioned with some approval, the saltness of the hotel butter was 
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made the subject of severe comment, he shut the book up with a 
yawn. 

‘I shall miss the life and stir of all this,’ he observed, ‘ when 
I get back to town again.’ Holroyd did not appear to have heard 
him, and, as Caffyn had intended a covert sting, the absence of all 
response did not improve his temper. ‘I can’t think why the 
devil they don’t send me the paper,’ he went on irritably. ‘I 
ordered it to be sent down here regularly, but it never turns 
up by any chance. I should think even you must be getting 
anxious to know what’s become of the world outside this happy 
valley ?’ 

‘I can’t say I am particularly,’ said Holroyd; ‘I’m so used to 
being without papers now.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Caffyn, with the slightest of sneers, ‘ you’ve got one * 
of those minds which can be converted into pocket kingdoms on 
an emergency. I haven’t, you know. I’m a poor creature, and I 
confess I do like to know who of my friends have been the last to 
die, or burst up, or bolt, or marry—just now the last particularly. 
I wonder what’s going on in the kitchen, eh?’ he added, as now 
and then shouts and laughter came from that direction. ‘ Hallo, 
Jennie, Polly, whatever your name is,’ he said to the red-cheeked 
waiting-maid who entered that instant, ‘ we didn’t ring, but never 
mind; you just come in time to tell us the cause of these un- 
wonted festivities—who’ve you got in your kitchen?’ 

‘It’s t’ hoons,’ said the girl. 

‘ Hounds, is it? jolly dogs, rather, I should say.’ 

‘ Ay, they’ve killed near here, and they’re soopin’ now. Post- 
man’s coom over fra’ Drigg wi’ a letter—will it be for wan of ye?’ 
and she held out an eccentrically shaped and tinted envelope; 
‘there’s a bonny smell on it,’ she observed. 

‘It’s all right,’ said Caffyn, ‘it’s mine; no newspapers, eh? 
Well, perhaps this will do as well!’ and as the door closed upon 
the maid he tore open the letter with some eagerness. ‘From 
the magnificent Miss Featherstone—this girl’s fast becoming a 
bore! What should you say when a letter begins like this 
I forgot, though,’ he said, stopping himself, ‘ you’re the kind of 
man who gets no love-letters to speak of.’ 

‘None at all,’ said Vincent ; ‘certainly not to speak of.’ 

‘Well, it’s best to keep out of that sort of thing, I dare say, if 
you can. Gilda tells me that she’s been officiating as bridesmaid 
—full list of costumes and presents—* sure it will interest me,” 
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is she? Well, perhaps she’s right. Do you know, Holroyd, I 
rather think I shall go in and see how the jovial huntsmen are 
getting on in there. You don’t mind my leaving you?’ 

‘ Not in the least,’ said Holroyd; ‘I shall be very comfortable 
here.’ 

‘I don’t quite like leaving you in here with nothing to occupy 
your powerful mind, though,’ and he left the room. He came 
back almost directly, however, with a copy of some paper in his 
hand: ‘ Just remembered it as I was shutting the door,’ he said ; 
‘it’s only a stale old Review I happened to have in my port- 
manteau; but you may not have seen it, so I ran up and brought 
it down for you.’ 

‘It’s awfully good of you to think of it, really,’ said Vincent, 
much more cordially than he had spoken of late. He had been 
allowing himself to dislike the other more and more, and this 
slight mark of thoughtfulness gave him a pang of self-reproach. 

‘Well, it may amuse you to run through it,’ said Caffyn, ‘so 
I got it for you.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said Holroyd, without offering to open the paper. 
‘T'll look at it presently.’ 

‘Don’t make a favour of it, you know,’ said Caffyn ; ‘ perhaps 
you prefer something heavier (you’ve mental resources of your 
own, I know); but Swe it is if you care to look at it.’ 

‘I’d give anything to see him read it!’ he thought when he 
was outside ; ‘but it really wouldn’t be safe. I don’t want him 
to suspect my share in the business.’ So he went on to the 


_kitchen and was almost instantly on the best of terms with the 


worthy farmers and innkeepers, who had been tracking the fox on 
foot all day across the mountains. Vincent shivered as he sat 
over the fire; he had overwalked himself and caught a chill 
trudging home in the rain that afternoon over the squelching 
rushy turf of Ennerdale, and now he was feeling too languid and 
ill to rouse himself. There was a letter that must be written to 
Mabel, but he felt himself unequal to attempting it just then, 
and was rather glad than otherwise that the hotel inkstand, con- 
taining as it did a deposit of black mud and a brace of pre- 
Adamite pens, decided the matter for him. He took up the 
Review Caffyn had so considerately provided for his entertainment 
and began to turn over the pages, more from a sense of obligation 
than anything else. For some time he could not keep his attention 
upon what he read. , 
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He had dreamy lapses, in which he stood again on the moun- 
tain top he had climbed that day, and looked down on the ridges of 
the neighbouring ranges, which rose up all around like the curved 
spines of couching monsters asleep there in the solemn stillness— 
and then he came to himself with a start as the wind moaned 
along the winding passages of the inn, stealthily lifting the latch 
of the primitive sitting-room door, and swelling the carpet in a 
highly uncanny fashion. 

After one of these recoveries he made some effort to fix his 
thoughts, and presently he found himself reading a passage which 
had a strangely familiar ring in it—he thought at first it was 
merely that passing impression of a vague sameness in things 
which would vanish on analysis—but, as he read on, the impression 
grew stronger at every line. He turned to the beginning of the 
article, a notice on a recent book, and read it from beginning to 
end with eager care. Was he dreaming still, or mad? or how 
was it that in this work, with a different title and by a strange 
writer, he seemed to recognise the creation of his own brain ? 
He was sure of it; this book ‘ Illusion’ was practically the same 
in plot and character—even in names—as the manuscript he had 
entrusted to Mark Ashburn, and believed a hopeless failure. If 
this was really his book, one of his most cherished ambitions 
had not failed after all; it was noticed in a spirit of warm and 
generous praise, the critic wrote of it as having even then obtained 
a marked success—could it be that life had possibilities for him 
beyond his wildest hopes ? 

The excitement of the discovery blinded Vincent just then to 
all matters of detail: he was too dazzled to think calmly, and only 
realised that he could not rest until he had found out whether he 
was deceiving himself or not. Obviously he could learn nothing 
where he was, and he resolved to go up totown immediately. He 
would see Mark there, if he was still in London, and from him he 
would probably get information on which he might act—for, as 
yet, it did not even occur to Vincent that his friend could have 
played a treacherous part. Should he confide in Caffyn before he 
went? Somehow he felt reluctant to do that; he thought that 
Caffyn would feel no interest in such things (though here, as we 
know, he did him an injustice), and he decided to tell him no 
more than might seem absolutely necessary. 

He rang and ordered the dog-cart to take him to Drigg next 
day in time to meet the morning train, and, after packing such 
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things as he would want, lay awake for some time in a sleepless- 
ness which was not irksome, and then lost himself in dreams of a 
fantastically brilliant future. 

When Caffyn had had enough of the huntsmen ‘he returned to 
the sitting-room, and was disgusted to find that Holroyd had re- 
tired and left the Review. ‘I shall hear all about it to-morrow,’ 
he said to himself; ‘and if he knows nothing—I shall have to 
enlighten him myself!’ 

But not being an early riser at any time, he overslept himself 
even more than usual next day, ignoring occasional noises at his 
door, the consequence being that, when he came down to breakfast, 
it was only to find a note from Vincent on his plate: ‘I find my- 
self obliged to go to town at once on important business,’ he 
had written. ‘I tried to wake you and explain matters, but could 
not make you hear. I would not go off in this way if I could help 
it; but I don’t suppose you will very much mind.’ 

Caffyn felt a keen disappointment, for he had been looking 
forward to the pleasure of observing the way in which Vincent 
would take the discovery ; but he consoled himself: ‘ After all, it 
doesn’t matter,’ he thought; ‘ there’s only’one thing that could 
start him off like that! What he doesn’t know he'll pick up as 
he goes on. When he knows all, what will he do? Shouldn’t 
wonder if he went straight for Mark. Somehow I’m rather sorry 
for that poor devil of a Mark—he did me a bad turn once, but I’ve 
really almost forgiven him, and—but for Mabel—I think I should 
have shipped dear Vincent off in perfect ignorance—dear Vincent 
did bore me so! But I want to be quits with charming, scornful 
Mabel, and, when she discovers that she’s tied for life to a sham, I 
do think it will make her slightly uncomfortable—especially if 
I can tell her she’s indebted to me for it all! Well, in a day or 
two there will be an excellent performance of the cottage-act from 
the “ Lady of Lyons” over there, and I only wish I could have got 
a seat for it. She'll be magnificent. I do pity that miserable 
beggar, upon my soul, I do—it’s some comfort to think that I 
never did him any harm; he lost me Mabel—and I kept him from 
losing her. I can tell him that if he tries any reproaches!’ 

Meanwhile Vincent was spinning along in the dog-cart on his 
way to Drigg. There had been a fall of snow during the night, and 
the mountains across the lake seemed grander and more awful, their 
rugged points showing sharp and black against the blue-tinted 
snow which lay in the drifts and hollows, and their peaks rising 
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in glittering silver against a pale-blue sky. The air was keen and 
bracing, and his spirits rose as they drove past the grey-green lake, 
and through the plantations of bright young larches and sombre 
fir. He arrived at Drigg in good time for the London train, and, 
as soon as it stopped at a station of importance, seized the oppor- 
tunity of procuring a copy of ‘Illusion ’ (one of the earlier editions), 
which he .was fortunate enough to find on the bookstall there. 
He began to read it at once with a-painful interest, for he dreaded 
lest he had deluded himself in some strange way, but he had not 
read very far before he became convinced that this was indeed his 
book—his very own. Here and there, it was true, there were 
passages which he did not remember having written, some even so 
obviously foreign to the whole spirit of the book that he grew hot 
with anger as he read them—but for the most part each line 
brought back vivid recollections of the very mood and place in 
which it had been composed. And now he observed something which 
he had not noticed in first reading the review—namely, that 
‘Illusion’ was published by the very firm to which he had sent 
his own manuscript. Had not Mark given him to understand 
that Chilton and Fladgate had rejected it? How could he recon- 
cile this and the story that the manuscript had afterwards been 
accidentally destroyed, with the fact of its publication in its 
present form? And why was the title changed? Who was this 
Cyril Ernstone, who had dared to interfere with the text? The 
name seemed to be one he had met before in some connection— 
but where? Had not Mark shown him long ago a short article 
of his own which had been published in some magazine over that 
or some very similar signature? Terrible suspicions flashed across 
him when these and many other similar circumstances occurred to 
him. -He fought hard against them, however, and succeeded in dis- 
missing them as unworthy of himself and his friend: he shrank 
from wronging Mark, even in thought, by believing him capable 
of such treachery as was implied in these doubts. He felt sure 
of his honour, and that he had only to meet him to receive a 
perfectly satisfactory explanation of his conduct in the matter, and 
then Mark and he would hunt down this impostor, Cyril Ernstone, 
together, and clear up all that was mysterious enough at present. 
In the meantime he would try to banish it from his mind alto- 
gether, and dwell only on the new prospects which had opened so 
suddenly before him ; and in this he found abundant occupation 
for the remainder of his journey. 
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He reached Euston too late to do anything that night, and the 
next morning his first act, even before going in search of Mark, 
was to drive to Kensington Park Gardens with some faint hope of 
finding that Mabel had returned. But the windows were blank, 
aud even the front door, as he stood there knocking and ringing 
repeatedly, had an air of dust and neglect about it which pre- 
pared him for the worst. After considerable delay a journeyman 
plumber unfastened the door and explained that the caretaker had 
just stepped out, while he himself had been employed on a job 
with the cistern at the back of the house. He was not able to give 
Vincent much information. The family were allaway; they might 
be abroad, but he did not know for certain; so Vincent had to 
leave, with the questions he longed to put unasked. At South 
Audley Street he was again disappointed. The servant there had 
not been long in the place, but knew that Mr. Ashburn, the last 
lodger, had gone away for good, and had left no address, saying he 
would write or call for his letters. Holroyd could not be at ease 
until he had satisfied himself that his friend had been true to him. 
He almost hated himself for feeling any doubt on the subject, and 
yet Mark had certainly behaved very strangely; in any case he 
must try to find out who this Cyril Ernstone might be, and he 
went on to the City and called at Messrs. Chilton and Fladgate’s 
offices with that intention. 

Mr. Fladgate himself came down to receive him in the little 
room in which Mark Ashburn had once waited. ‘ You wished to 
speak to me?’ he began. 

‘You have published a book called “Illusion,” ’ said Vincent, 
going straight to the point in his impatience. ‘I want to know 
if you feel at liberty to give me any information as to its author?’ 
Mr. Fladgate’s eyebrows went up, and the vertical fold between 
them deepened. 

‘Information,’ he repeated. ‘Oh dear me, no; it is not our 
practice, really. But you can put your question of course, if you 
like, and I will tell you if we should be justified in answering you,’ 
he added, as he saw nothing offensive in his visitor’s manner. 

‘Thank you,’ said Vincent. ‘Iwillthen. Would you be justi- 
fied in telling me if the name of “Cyril Ernstone” is a real or 
assumed one ?’ 

‘A few days ago I should have said certainly not; as it is—I 
presume you are anxious to meet Mr. Ernstone?’ 

‘I am,’ said Vincent: ‘very much so.’ 
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‘Ah, just so; well, it happens that you need not have given 
yourself the trouble to come here to ask that question. As you 
are here, however, I can gratify your curiosity without the slightest 
breach of confidence. There is our later edition of the book on 
that table; the title-page will tell you all you want to know.’ 

Vincent’s hand trembled as he took the book. Then he opened 
it, and the title-page did tell him all. His worst suspicions were 
more than verified. He had been meanly betrayed by the man 
he had trusted—the man whom he had thought his dearest friend ! 
The shock stunned him almost as if it had found him totally 
unprepared. ‘It was Mark, then,’ he said only half aloud, as he 
put the book down again very gently. 

‘Ah, so you know him?’ said Mr. Fladgate, who stood by 
smiling. 

‘He was one of my oldest friends,’ replied Vincent, still in a 
low voice. 

‘And you suspected him, eh?’ continued the publisher, who 
was not the most observant of men. 

‘He took some pains to put me off the scent,’ said Vincent. 

‘Yes; he kept his secret very well, didn’t he ? Now, you see, he 
feels quite safe in declaring himself—a very brilliant young man, 
sir. I congratulate you in finding an old friend in him.’ 

‘TI am very fortunate, I know,’ said Vincent, grimly. 

‘Oh, and it will be a pleasant surprise for him too!’ said Mr. 
Fladgate, ‘very pleasant on both sides. Success hasn’t spoilt 
him in the least—you won’t find him at all stuck up!’ 

‘No,’ agreed Vincent, ‘I don’t think I shall. And now perhaps 
you will have no objection to give me his present address, and 
then I need trouble you no longer at present.’ 

‘I see—you would naturally like to congratulate him!’ 

‘I should like to let him know what I think about it,’ 
said Holroyd. 

‘ Exactly—well, let me see, I ought to have his address some- 
where. I had a letter from him only the other day—did I put it 
on my file? no, here it is—yes. “ Hotel Rheinfall, Gross Lauf- 
ingen, Switzerland,”—if you write to your friend any time this 
month, it will find him there.’ 

Vincent took the address down in his notebook and turned 
to go. 

‘Good day,’ said Mr. Fladgate, ‘ delighted to have been of any 
service to you—by the way, I suppose you saw your friend’s’— 
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but before he could allude to Mark Ashburn’s marriage he found 
himself alone, Vincent having already taken a somewhat abrupt 
departure. 

He could not trust himself to hear Mark talked of in this 
pleasant vein any longer. It had required some effort on his part 
to restrain himself when he first knew the truth, and only the 
consciousness that his unsupported assertions would do no good 
had kept him silent. He would wait to make his claim until he 
could bring evidence that could not be disregarded—he would go 
to Mark Ashburn and force him to give him an acknowledgment 
which would carry conviction to every mind. 

He would go at once. Mark had evidently gone to this place, 
Gross Laufingen, with the idea of avoiding him—he would follow 
him there! He lost no time in making inquiries, and soon 
learnt that Gross Laufingen was about two hours’ journey from 
Basle, and that by leaving London next morning he would catch 
the fast train through from Calais to Basle, and arrive there early 
on the following day. He made all necessary arrangements for 
starting, and wrote to Caffyn to say that he was going abroad, 
though he did not enter into further deta‘ls, and on receiving 
this letter Caffyn took the opportunity of gratifying his malicious 
sense of humour by despatching (at considerable trouble and 
expense to himself, for Wastwater is far enough from any tele- 
graph poles) the message Mark had received from little Max’s 
hand on the mount. 

Vincent set out on his journey with a fierce impatience for 
the end, when he would find himself face to face with this man 
whom he had thought his friend, whose affectionate emotion had 
touched and cheered him when they met at Plymouth, and who 
had been deliberately deceiving him from the first. 

All the night through he pictured the meeting to himself, 
with a stern joy at the thought of seeing Mark’s handsome false face 
change with terror at the sight of him—would he beg for mercy, 
or try to defend himself? would he dare to persist in his fraud ? 
At the bare thought of this last possibility a wave of mad 
passion swept over his brain—he felt that in such a case he could 
not answer for what he might say or do. 

But with the morning calmer thoughts came: he did not 
want revenge—only justice. Mark should restore everything in 
full—it was his own fault if he had placed himself in such a 
position that he could not do that without confessing his own 
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infamy. If there was any way of recovering his own and sparing 
Mark to some extent in the eyes of the world, he would agree to 
it for the sake of their old friendship, which had been strong and 
sincere on his own side at least; but no sentimental considerations 
should stand between him and his right. 

Basle was reached in the early morning, and the pretty city 
was flushed with rose, and the newly risen sun was sparkling on 
the variegated roofs and cupolas as he drove across the bridge to 
the Baden station. He felt jaded and ill after a journey in which 
he had slept but little, and, finding that he would not be able to 
go on to Laufingen for some time, was obliged to recruit himself 
by a few hours’ sleep at an hotel. 

It was past midday when he awoke, and the next train, which 
started late in the afternoon, brought him to Laufingen, just as 
the last sunset rays were reddening the old grey ruin on the hill, 
and the towns and river below showed themselves in an enchanted 
atmosphere of violet haze. 

Leaving his luggage at the station until he should have found 
a place to stay at for the night, Vincent walked down to the 
bridge, intending to go to the Rheinfall Hotel and inquire for 
Mark. There is a point where the covered portion of the bridge 
ends, and the structure is supported by a massive stone pier, whose 
angles facing up and down the river, and protected by a broad 
parapet, form recesses on either side of the roadway. Here he 
stopped for a moment, fascinated by the charm of the scene, and, 
leaning upon the ledge, watched the last touches of scarlet 
fading out of the slate-coloured cloud-masses in the west. He 
was roused from this occupation by a voice which called his name 
in a low tremulous tone which sent the blood rushing back to his 
heart, and as he turned to see a graceful figure just passing out from 
under the arched roof towards him, he recognised Mabel Langton. 

The dying light fell full on her face, which had an expression 
half of awe, half of incredulous joy—she came towards him, 
holding out two eager hands, and the awe vanished, but the joy 
grew more assured. 

‘Vincent!’ she cried. ‘It is really you? you have come back 
to us—or am I dreaming ?’ 

He had met her at last, and in this place to which he had 
come anticipating nothing but pain and contest . . . she had not 
forgotten him—the glad shining in her sweet eyes told him that, 
and a great and glorious hope sprang up within him. 
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In her presence he forgot his wrongs, he forgot the very object 
of a journey which had thus led him to her side, all his past feel- 
ings seemed petty and ignoble, and fame itself a matter of little 
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worth; he took her small gauntleted hands and stood there, 
resting his eyes on the dear face which had haunted his thoughts 
through all his weary exile. ‘Thank God, he murmured, ‘it is 
no dream---this time!’ 


(To be continued.) 
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CONTRASTED FOURNEYS. 


A MAN who has travelled long and far drops into a habit of con- 
trasting his experiences. At some time of special misery he re- 
calls special delights past, and the two eras become associated in 
his mind. It is so with me, at least, and with comrades of mine. 
Some of the contrasts that have fallen in my way I purpose to 
roughly etch. 

I had the luck to gain a first glimpse of the Tropic world 
under most kindly circumstances. It was in Ceylon. Charles 
Kingsley told us that to see a palm-grove had been his dream of 
childhood, but he had never beheld visions so beautiful as the 
scenes nature showed him in old age, when he visited the West 
Indies. But Kingsley saw only the shadow of the loveliness that 
may be found on earth. The lust of the eyes and the pride of life 
have their home in the Orient. Pictures of fairness almost divine 
America displays to those who seek them, but Beauty’s native home 
is the East, and Ceylon is her supreme glory. It was my chance 
to be thrown upon that coast: by an accident that befell our steamer. 
We broke down some distance from the island, fired guns, dis- 
played signals and so on, which were leisurely acknowledged. 
But to lie off that enchanted shore for an indefinite time revolted 
my imagination. A catamaran boarded us, and in it I obtained 
a passage. There was nothing to sit on saving the nets and a 
slippery pile of fish. Gradually the outline of the coast formed 
itself distinctly—then the colour. I am not going to describe 
Ceylon. Everybody has called there, and none could paint that 
scenery with pen or brush. The fishermen landed me somewhere 
in parts unknown, amid purple rocks lapped by a gentle surf 
and plumed with verdure, beneath a hanging wood of cocoanut. 
Their cottages stood apart, lost and buried under loads of greenery. 
They led me to a fine highway that skirted the spot, leading 
from I didn’t know whence to I could not think whither. A 
score of children gathered about me—lovely little naked things, 
holding each other by the hand to gaze with wide black eyes. 
Not a word had we in common. I ejaculated ‘Galle? ’—the 
boatmen nodded and laughed; off I set, trusting to turn up 
somewhere. The babies followed in silence for a mile or two, their 
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fingers in their mouths ; then suddenly raced home, with a pretty 
clamour. 

Eden had no path more beautiful than that. The woods of 
cocoanut stretched clear and smooth on either hand, emblems of 
the light and sunny tropic, as are pines of the dreary north. 
Through the midst of them wound a long avenue of shade-trees 


following the coast-line. I remember nothing but those cocoanuts 


and the people on the road. Through gaps on the right hand 
the laughing ocean peeped, and sunshine streamed in ponderous 
bars. Here and there great banyans spread beside the way; 
hucksters had wattled their arcaded roots together, and hung 
them with gay prints, bangles of laq, and tinsel rubbish that looks 
charming on a smooth, dark skin; for there was a pilgrimage or 
a feast on hand, and devotees passed in a cheerful throng. They 
were all clad in white, with scarves of brilliant colour folded 
around their lithe bodies. All the young were pretty, boys and 
girls, but which was which I had seldom any assurance ; for both 
sexes alike have delicate features, gentle eyes, golden brown skin, 
and long hair held by a circular comb. There is little difference 
in height commonly, and all look like girls, 

That walk remains in my mind as the most delightful I have 
ever taken. The gentleness and the beauty of nature have 
grown upon mankind in Ceylon. The springing of the palm- 
fronds, the play of sunlight through their glittering plumes, ever 
the same and ever new, fill one with a despairing sense of loveli- 
ness beyond human grasp. And the figures were worthy of the 
scene. Evening and hunger drew on before I suspected their 
approach. When things were becoming just the least little bit 
dusky, so to put it, I met a small milk cart, drawn by a trotting 
bullock. The boy, or girl, understood my signs and turned about ; 
I clambered up ; he or she ran behind, and gaily started the small 
bullock, with a petulant shake of his bells. Twenty minutes 
afterwards we ran into the ‘ high life’ of Galle. The concentrated 
gaze thrown upon me from the roof of a drag is not to be for- 
gotten whilst I still have the grace of blushing. Our little 
bullock was not steered by reins, and I failed to influence the 
driver. We did not stop until all the fashionable folks had gazed 
at. me, on the top of a milk cart, clothed in fish scales like a 
mermaid. 

A journey as unlike that as may be was my ride from the 
Pacific shore to San José de Costa Rica. At Punt’ Arenas they 
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told me that one good march, with ‘ outspans,’ would carry a light 
weight to the capital ; I was a light weight then, and cheerily I 
started in the afternoon. It would be as easy to lose the ‘ track’ 
in Regent Street, at the height of the season, as to miss the San 
José road. There is no other leading from the coffee grounds to 
the sea, and all the produce, all the imported merchandise of 
that busy and thriving land, goes up and down it. At that time 
of year an unceasing flow of waggons labours through the dust. 
The natural conditions of beauty are found in Costa Rica as in 
Ceylon. The road is a fine piece of engineering, solidly built in 
the low coast districts, carried up to the table-land by zigzags of 
extraordinary skill and audacity. For the most part it is heavily 
lined with trees, so tall and broad that they meet over the central 
space. There are palms and flowers, pleasant sounds, enthralling 
scents, all that makes the glory of the tropics, in Costa Rica, but 
man does not meet nature with sympathy. The famous road is 
a spectacle to see, but not to cherish among cheerful memories. 

Its trees have been hacked for firewood in youth, and have 
grown shapeless. An eternal thicket of hedge-bamboo—that un- 
graceful sister of the family—fills the interstices. Every palm 
and wild banana that thrusts a head through the boundary has 
been robbed of its leaves. To a height of three feet, trunks and 
boughs and foliage and flowers are plastered with dry mud, and 
above this the white dust lies like snow. Such is the result of 
prosperity and business. And there are other signs even less 
agreeable. At the distance of a quarter of a mile or less, saving 
in the bleakest part of the Cordilleras, stands a drink shop, or a 
group of them. They are open sheds, with a single narrow closet 
along the back, where the barmen and barwomen sleep off their 
fatigue by turns. Every canteen has its gambler and its bullies, 
belonging to the establishment or paying a heavy rent for their 
privilege. 

Imagine then my ride in this Christian land, haunted from 
the first by memory of the loveliness and the sweet Pagan quiet 
of Ceylon. Brawny peons swelter along, unseen to the waist up 
for dust, swearing without a break at their oxen, their fellows, 
and especially their wives. These sit aloft upon the coffee- 
bags, scowling at their husbands and screaming at their chil- 
dren, who can barely be distinguished in the fog. At each bar 
the men turn aside, for a nip or a hand at monté, or both, 
while the grumbling wife drives on. There is a fight, more or 
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less serious, every mile, and no man speaks to a stranger, hot, 
worried, dirty, half-drunken as they all are, without a surly blas- 
phemy. After nightfall, however, the scene grows pleasing— 
from a distance. All the straight road is bordered with fires, 
families are gathered round them, the oxen munch their sugar- 
cane in a ruddy half-light. Many handsome youths and maidens 
are there, flaxen-haired and red-cheeked some of them, for the 
Costa Rican blood is pure Castilian, and the table-land is chilly. 
But prosperity and drink have spoiled their tempers. In thrift- 
less Nicaragua, whence I came, a guitar would be passing round 
in every group, but nothing of the sort was here. There were no 
Indians on the table-land at the Conquest, or they fled, and these 
peasants have not learned the careless joys of slavery. Their 
pleasure still concentrated at the bars, which flared with torches. 
A mass compact of naked, glistening shoulders, wild hair, and 
straining eyes encircled the monté board ;—the reek of that mad- 
dening crowd, and the smell of the torches, raised my gorge in 
passing. The banker sat aloft, on the bar-counter, and his bullies 
knelt watchful on each side, machete in hand. Each few moments 
a stillness fell, whilst the cards were dealt ;—then a sudden out- 
break of oaths, a brandishing of fists, and a’ surging of the 
crowd! Now and again the tumult grew murderous, and I 
hastened to slip by. But pistols are not used in these frays, or 
were not in my time, and the landlord never ceased to distribute 
his venomous compounds. 

Many leagues of this ugly scene I traversed—Costa Rican 
peons, like other savages, have no superstition about going to 
bed. From the Pacific beach to the foot of the Cordilleras lights 
edged the road, a roar of drink and passion reverberated to the 
arch of leaves at every canteen. An extraordinary sight, an ex- 
traordinary hearing! I returned from Costa Rica by the route, 
unused then, of Serebpiqui, and the temptation to explore new 
ground was increased in no small measure by a wish to avoid the 
great highway. I reached San José at 3 P.M., after a ride of 
seventy-two miles. . 

My visit to South Africa opened under circumstances almost 
as favourable as that to the East. Our steamer was obliged to 
run into St. Helena Bay, there to await help from Cape Town. 
Some of us made up our minds forthwith that the incidents of 
that sea-voyage had been quite as thrilling as our constitutions 
could bear, and we made an effort to get on by land. The neigh- 
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bourhood of St. Helena Bay is not thought lonely in South Africa, 
for human notions of loneliness depend upon the point of view. 
There is a store upon the beach, a farm within three miles in one 
direction and within six in another. The young master of one 
of them had observed our vessel entering the bay, and he drove 
across country to ask the cause of the amazing spectacle, To see 
that youth charge over the veldt was good for one’s eyes. He 
stood upright in his unpainted vehicle, bent with the strain of 
four wild horses galloping anyhow, but calm and graceful as a 
charioteer upon a classic frieze. A comrade who spoke Dutch 
made a bargain with him to drive us to Darling, and presently we 
started for his house to stay the night. It was an ancient struc- 
ture of sun-dried brick, enlarged by swarming, thriftless, un- 
ambitious generations, containing the rudest furniture and no 
suggestion of ornament. Two interesting quarto Bibles, which 
we were scarcely allowed to touch, lay on their special table. 
One of them wasa Huguenot edition, brought from France by the 
ancestor of our host. 

He had thirteen unmarried sisters in the house, but we were 
spared eleven of them. I asked cautiously if they had any novels 
or ‘anything ;’ but the question was not understood, and I dropped 
it hagtily. Long before daylight the horses were paraded, and 
promptly began to fight. There are no roads in this part; resi- 
dents don’t need them, they have no visitors, nor wish to have 
any. The Boer has learned something of that instinct which 
guides a savage in the dark, and our friend started cheerfully 
half an hour before dawn. In South Africa you may constantly 
enjoy the pleasures of the steeplechase on wheels. 

The interest of that journey lay in its flowers. Everybody 
knows that Cape Colony is the home of bulbs and heaths and 
antelopes, but I had never the luck to see its wealth, save on 
this occasion. The district between St. Helena Bay and Darling 
is a garden. A strip of unlovely dune edges the ocean, just 
wide enough to prepare the stranger for a very dull drive. Ona 
sudden, thé low, shaggy heaths take form and colour. Here and 
there a spray shows trace of blossom ; dry bulbs, lying like rugged 
old balls of leather, put out a feeble leaf. Quickly the plants 
take heart, stand taller, clothe themselves gaily ; then, as far as 
eye can see, the earth is mantled with fowers. Pyramids of tiny 
rosy bells, or smaller grains as white as snow, rise beside the 
track and brush our faces. They overtop the ant-hills and drape 
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those obstacles so jealously that we dare not go faster than a walk. 
Here the thicket is so close that one will scarcely find a hand’s 
breadth without bloom from its crown to the very earth. There 
the heaths fall back, leaving a clear space for bulbs, which spread 
their glossy leaves and raise their crested heads as thick as 
daisies on an English lawn. Of every tint and shape and growth 
are they. Elsewhere, ice plants and cassias possess the ground 
with stars of gold and white and crimson; a sight never to be 
equalled in this world. In and out amongst the pastures, duykers 
and blesbok wander at their sweet will, pausing to look at us, 
leaping in dainty play over the tufts of bloom. Birds sing and 
flutter ; partridges scuttle back a yard or two, and watch from the 
shadow of a bush. On every green twig hangs a locust, scarlet 
and black; lizards pink with azure heads scurry by like a flash; 
big grasshoppers whirr their pleasant song, telling of heat and 
peace. A charming drive—a unique experience. 

Many pleasant journeys I had in South Africa, and each re- 
called this earliest by strength of contrast. The long, breathless 
rush to the Diamond Fields is not to be described in brief, but I 
may sketch it in an outline. We started from Cape Town at 7.15 
A.M., and reached Pniel, the terminus, at 3.45 p.m. on the eleventh 
day afterwards. During that period, the home of us twelve 
unfortunates, one a lady, was a mail waggon. A prolonged night- 
mare was that journey. We had no allowance of rooms for sleep- 
ing, but, packed side by side, through daylight and dark, through 
torrid heat and treacherous nightly chills, bolt upright we sped on 
to the fields where wealth awaited us— perhaps. Changing of cattle 
gave many odd hours of rest at lonely farms, but all of us were 
more or less disabled by swollen ankles when we arrived. One 


young barrister had a fit of apoplexy ; the worthy Boer at whose ~ 


house we were halted propped him against a tree, hatless, in the 
blaze of sunshine, and threw buckets of water over him. 

We traversed both the ‘deserts’ of Cape Colony, the Karroo 
and the Gouff. They are called deserts in a special sense, for the 
stranger sees little mark of difference between the look of them 
and that of the fruitful veldt; Either landscape stretches long 
and lone, grey and withered, waterless and treeless, to the 
shadowy hills that loom over an eternal mirage. There is no 
colour and no shadow, not a bush that rises above the dull flat. 
The dusty hills, approached at length, are found to be smoothed off 
at a uniform height, as if with a plane. Though a gnarled and 
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spiky vegetation clings to their lower slope, the crest is bare and 
steep and wind-worn, like ruined walls, Yet I can comprehend the 
home-sickness of the Africander. His scenery is so unlike that 
of other lands that he will hardly reconcile himself to any other. 
Our English green in especial may seem vulgar to him, our land- 
scapes narrow and stifling ; our incessant changes of prospect may 
irritate. There is an infinite breadth on the veldt, a deep still- 
ness and silence that carries the Boer’s soul upward. Very real is 
his pious impulse, though it be superstitious in one point of view 
and untrustworthy in another. 

Through such scenes we drove in raging heat and dirt and 
misery eleven days. Discomfort reached a pitch that turned to 
active pain. It was rarely we beheld the landscape I have 
sketched, for a lurid tempest environed us night and day, travel- 
ling with equal steps. The dust wrapt us in clouds that were 
palpable, made an inner garment to our skins, compelled us to 
stuff nose and ears with cotton-wool. Consider also that we had 
but one opportunity to bathe—on the second evening—betwixt 
Cape Town and Pniel! A dreadful journey in truth! We could 
see only one neighbour on each side, but him—owner of that ob- 
trusive elbow, or that ever-lolling head—we did not love. I re- 
membered Wordsworth’s description of the party— 

Crammed as they in life were crammed, 
Some smoking pipes, some drinking tea, 
But, as you could plainly see, 

All silent, and all dammed, 


Personally I found interest in my comrade behind, a young 
Anglo-German, who had served in the Frontier Police. One 
takes rough travel as it comes, but I shall always regret that the 
cramp, the irritation, and the dullness of that journey deterred 
me from jotting down his reminiscences of the last Bushman 
war. I keep a shuddering impression of the strange story he re- 
counted. The Bushmen were driven, unseen, like wild beasts, 
but not unfelt, upon a river. They took refuge on two islands, ° 
where no man was so mad as to seek them. The commando, 
encamped on either bank, kept watch and ward for seven months, 
with alarms every night from the creeping foe, and death of com- 
rades by his silent, venomous arrow. At length the Bushmen broke 
through in misty darkness, leaving their women and children. A 
weird tale indeed, bristling with suggestions of horrid adventure. 
Those canoe wanderings in Borneo, how delicious they were ! 
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It is a cockney pleasure, though real enough, to trot briskly 
along a high-road; but another sort of joy is his who smoothly 
stems an Eastern river, feasting his soul with beauty as he goes. 
Mists are still curling over the brown flood when he starts at 
dawn, and he may hear the forest wake to life behind its shield 
of vapour. The schools of monkey clash and scream unseen in 
joyousness of heart, drinking the dew, stretching their eager 
limbs. A deer belated rings his final challenge from the hill- 
side. Parrots flutter overhead in pairs, hailing the morn and 
the faithful partner with sympathetic croak. The beasts have 
not yet all sought their lair; the sounds of day are not yet so 
loud but the yell of a victim or the cry of a wild cat echoes 
from the jungle. But swiftly the mist curls up, furls itself in 
swathes that hang upon the trees, mount and scatter, until the 
earliest sunbeams catch them at a giddy height, and dissolve them 
with a touch. The forest rushes into sight, a wall of leaves on 
either side of the smooth brown stream. Its boughs are tossing 
now and springing, with a tumult of clamour. Through the 
gaps violently torn one sees a fulvous coat or a grey, as the 
monkeys leap from tree to tree swift and easy as birds flying. 
Parrots rise in swarms, making such a burst of green as they take 
wing, that their leafy home seems to soar aloft. The cigales 
burst into a whirr, pause dubious to reflect, whirr again defiantly, 
and again hesitate—then rasp merrily away at score their ringing, 
live-long chant. 

With a pleasant clank of paddles the canoe moves onward. 
The bowman suddenly breaks into a nasal yell of song, which 
somehow harmonises with those sights and sounds. His comrades 


strike in at a long-drawn note; taking advantage of the singer’s. 


breathlessness, they introduce a shake and a lengthened howl 
through the nose which he cannot sustain; then a skirmish 
of rough wit disturbs the harmony. Meanwhile, shrewd eyes 
are scanning water, tree-trunks, the world of leaves above, the 
impenetrable hedge alongside. They see what your glasses will 
not discern; they understand what learning will not explain to 
you. In almost every land now there are savages who have 
been trained to aid the white man more or less intelligently, be 
his study what it may. In seeking rare plants, for instance, the 
collector will find a score of native councillors and guides in 
Borneo, who might be described as super-scientific. Very tolerable 
is the heat at worst under those giant shadows, but before noon one 
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reaches a halting-place. Frank and smiling chiefs come down to 
offer welcome ; the labouring people are away at work, but grace- 
ful girls, shy, not embarrassed, watch and whisper mirthfully. 
Mats are spread in the long verandah; the cook performs his 
sacred office ; then one dozes to the ripple of the stream, the voices 
of the forest, the acrid but familiar smell of burning wood. And 
so aboard again in the cool. 

The longest march in my experience, and for one sense the 
dullest, was that from Sukkur to Khelat-i-Ghilzai, in Afghanistan, 
and back. How many weeks and months it lasted I could not 
say without reference, but there are very big volumes, very many 
of them too, that will inform the anxious reader. An appreciable 
fraction of lifetime we seem to have passed on that road. Every 
morning, week after week, the bugle sounded in pitch darkness. 
Our servant, blue with cold, brought the hateful lantern, and what 
a moment was that when we had to throw off rezais, carpets, rugs, 
and furs—must strip off our knitted helmets, bed-stockings and 
gloves, naked to meet the temperature of zero! When the night 
suit of woollens had been exchanged for the day suit of skins, we 
must needs hang round in the starlight to superintend the felling 
of the tents stiff with ice, the packing of baggage, the saddling of 
horses. Slowly the scene whitened, and displayed all its ugly 
confusion. The iron-bound earth was heaped with canvas for a 
thousand yards round, piled with boxes, stores, dhoolies, hospital 
fittings, all the paraphernalia of an army in the heart of a hostile 
land. Soldiers, servants, and camp followers struggled with the 
mass, and quarrelled, and not seldom fought. Camels roared, 
mules whinnied and kicked. A dreary labour it was in the bleak 
dawn to get this turmoil into order, but though long use made 
the men astonishingly quick, they hated it bitterly. In two hours 
the advance guard parades, the general makes his appearance, and 
breakfast is laid on the canopy of a dhoolie. We stand round 
and share, without question of precedence. The dish is Irish 
stew—always. Sometimes we get a change for dinner; but for 
breakfast—none by all the gods of Koda Bux. Then the general 
walks apart, and two or three officers may be summoned to confer 
with him. Before most of the staff have challenged that Irish 
stew, or any have finished it, our chief is in the saddle. Such 
is the routine, every day, with changes of landscape which I can 
hardly recall. 

Everybody knows that the mountains of Afghanistan are awful, 
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if not sublime. In some parts of the northern country, round 
Jellalabad, for instance, I have seen charming summer pictures. 
But all the Candahar province is dull. Saving the gorges, never 
to be forgotten by those who traversed them, no scene encountered 
there dwells on the memory. In that most exceptional year we 
had very little snow. The land was as colourless and almost as 
bare as South Africa, but of quite different outline. No wide- 
stretching plains there, but a perpetual rise and fall, a meander- 
ing and intertwining of low, brown hills, stony fields, and plots of 
coarse marsh. The interestof that journey was its people. Some 
spots, of course, left their impression on the mind because events 
happened there; but, curiously enough, I recollect no others. 
Southern Afghanistan, outside the mountains, leaves no general 
impression. The awful cold of night chilled our senses perhaps. 

But no one who has lived with them forgets that race of men. 
The human brute ,has there his grandest development. Men 
as big are found elsewhere. Americans of the West, Africanders 
of the Cape, Servians of the Eastern districts run as tall and as 
heavy. But they are good and bad, like other men. The Pathan 
is irreclaimable or unreclaimed, but never commonplace. The sense 
of personal pride and independence is an instinct with the most 
miserable. He will die for the point of honour, but he will sacri- 
fice it for money, for mischief, for a whim. No tale of chivalry 
appeals to him in vain, but whilst thrilling with emotion he may 
be concerting an inhuman perfidy. There is a grandeur in Pathan 
wickedness, even in its meanness, that fascinates. They are not, 
however, agreeable to look upon. They squatted beside our line 
of march, noisome giants, cuddling their greyhounds. Their last 
casual washing dated from the summer, and their heads had never 
felt a comb. The poshteen, of sheep’s skin, is not usual on this 
side, where robes of felt are worn from generation to generation. 
These rags do not profess to cover more than half of their huge 
and furry bodies, and they are never drawn across the chest. But, 
unconscious of the biting frost, Pathans sit hour by hour; they 
meet our gaze with a frowning leer. Their harsh, strong features 
protrude from a maze of beard and wrinkles; their eyes are keen 
and pitiless as a vulture’s, with a sardonic malice wholly human. 
No breed of men, I think, has such intense character. 

Of another long march it may be said that no distinct, parti- 
cular impression remains. But if my general recollection of the 
Candahar campaign was of bare hills, cruel frost, boot and saddle, 
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and Irish stew, that of Western Africa was all of trees and greenery, 
heat, hammocks, blowing of cows’ horns, beat of tum-tums, mud, 
tinned meats, and fever. Ido not mean that there was a lack of 
incident in either journey, but I am not treating of adventures. 
On the long road from Cape Coast Castle to Coomassie we did not 
see the horizon, and until clearings were made for the troops to 
encamp, we had no more than a peep of the sky. Living in that 
bush was a return to the habits of our forefathers in their less 
arboreal stage. The very air was green, I vow. A foot-wide path 
meandered among the trees so sinuously, the trunks were so big, 
the under-growth so wattled, that we could never see ten feet 
to either hand, to front or rear. And in early days, before the 
advance began, those who were sent into the bush must go alone, 
or with an escort worse than worthless. Every hour of the day, 
and specially of the night, had its emotion. Within twenty-four 
hours of landing I marched to Abrakrampa,-with the rare advan- 
tage of an escort of West Indians, convoying arms. Ten miles 
out we came to Assaboo, where was displayed a fine picture of 
panic. I wish I could describe it. The village is charming, as a 
painter would declare. The forest has been cut to give breathing 
room for an orchard of plantain that covers acres alt round it. 
So tall spring the stems, that the path is arched over by their 
leaves, radiant like gold, or transparent as green silk, or, where 
they throw off the light, palely, velvety grey. Flowering canes, 
red, yellow, and purple—indica, flava, and allemani—bury it 
waist-deep. In the midst of this lovely grove stands Assaboo, 
squalid, of course, but the colour of dirt and decay is always har- 
monious in the Tropics. A row of gnarled and ancient fig-trees 
adorns the middle roadway; on the earth under their shade sat 
the males of the place, guns between their knees. The chiefs of 
Cape Coast Castle had promised them an awful death if they 
abandoned this post; and since their women and children had all 
fled thither, the threat was not idle. But the Ashantis also 
had sent to announce their speedy visit. We saw the shadow of 
death visible on those poor wretches. Grey and drawn were their 
faces. The most of them sat with bent heads above their useless 
weapons ; none spoke, and in seeing them one knew somehow 
that they had not broken silence for hours. Few seemed to feel 
relief when our stalwart West Indians marched up—the shadow 
of the Ashanti crushed them out of reason and sense. If the 
keenest of men were describing such a tableau from imagination, 
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he would probably represent those panic-stricken slaves as raving 
with joy at our appearance. But they only looked up, in a help- 
less, unseeing way, and let their glances wander. A sergeant, 
after vain questioning, kicked the chief ;—he only muttered, and 
shuffled a few inches away. That scene of blank, still, cowering 
dread is printed on my mind very deeply—the intense sunlight, 
the fine shadows, the picturesque savages squatting of a row, wait- 
ing in such awful helplessness for their doom. We found here 
a messenger from Major Russell, more famous now for a hundred 
greater fights, warning us to expect attack in our forward march, 
‘ probably on the left flank.” An uncomforting message. 

Such incidents made our daily experience at that time, but 
there were very few spots as characteristic as the plantain orchard 
of Assaboo, When the grand march began, even its excitement 
was monotonous. Sometimes the forest rang with shots, echoing 


from the advance guard. They sullenly slackened, and ceased, . 


or swelled into a roar. When one hurried up, squeezing past the 
long line of troops, standing to their arms in the jungle path, 
nought was visible commonly. Two or three bodies lay there, 
perhaps, and the men crouched behind trees in’skirmishing order. 
After a time the bugle sounded, the troops loitered back talking 
eagerly and laughing, displaying a flower, or a wretched bit of 
spoil. Then they re-formed and moved on, to go through the 
same exercise a few hundred yards ahead. 

A series of journeys as unlike this as could be was my Mon- 
tenegrin experience. Little of monotonous greenery is to be seen 
in that land at any season. When I travelled there, all the 
Christian heroes were buzzing. A pleasant time, with daily and 
nightly rumours, and just so much of authentic alarm as kept 
one constantly in the saddle. I rode without ceasing—or so it 
appears to me now—from end to end of the gallant little realm 
and back. Vastly interesting was the road, and curious the halting- 
places. The ‘Adriatic tour’ has not yet come into fashion, but 
its day will arrive. Of all the towns near that coast, Cettinje 
alone, the capital of Montenegro, is without antiquity, but its 
associations lend it a charm as strong. One who visits Antivari, 
Cattaro, Ragusa, as I did, with no knowledge nor anticipation, is 
bewildered by their desecrated splendour. Antivari, in especial, 
confounds him. Ragusa is a relic in marvellous preservation, and 
this is a ruin wonderfully battered ; but in Roman and Venetian 
days it was a metropolis. Within the citadel are streets of 
palaces, mere shells of marble now, since the last bombardment. 
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They border the narrow lanes with lofty architecture, though the 
dwelling part, less strongly built perhaps, lies an undistinguish- 
able heap behind. Each fagade has its escutcheon, and the most 
display large tablets inscribed with records, which should be 
full of lore for the archeologist. I fear that all these valuable 
monuments will be levelled when the prince finds time and cash 
to ‘improve ’ Antivari. 

The road thence towards the capital led through a great camp 
of observation, set among the clouds, upon the black top of Sutor- 
mans. Only Montenegrin soldiers could ever think of occupying 
that position in a military sense. Sutormans is the highest and 
largest mountain on this side the lake, and they bivouacked upon 
the very crest without tents or equipage, or commissariat or 
transport—without need of them either. One cannot but like, 
and in a way respect these free, bold, filthy savages. ‘They have 
many disagreeable traits in common with the Pathan, and one 


" great virtue, for which I forgot to give the latter credit—gene- 


rosity towards women, though blood be raging. But the noble 
truthfulness of the Ghegghe Albanians, their eternal, deadly foe, 
has not taught Montenegrins to keep faith in public or private. 
Incorrigible liars are they, thieves, murderers on the slightest 
temptation. Their crimes involve no sense of degradation, 
however, for they are utterly unconscious of moral duty towards 
the stranger. I could not honestly dispute that the Montenegrin 
would be as desperate as the Pathan, had he a like quickness of 
brain and subtlety of intuition. Perhaps his dullness saves him. 
It must be added that the loyalty of these mountaineers one 
towards another is never suspected; just as the treachery of 
Pathan kinsfolk and tribesmen is accepted as a rule of course. 

I used to meet them in thousands on that road betwixt the 
camp and Antivari, which traversed all the zones of European 
vegetation in the space of ten or twelve miles. On the feverish flat 
of the beach I rode through vineyards and orchards and maize- 
fields, superbly fruitful. The people here were Moslem, bastard 
Albanians, I think; their women, closely veiled, laboured in the 
fields, and suffered agonies of heat in pursuing fashion and pro- 
priety, as is the custom of the sex. The path began to climb, 
and entered stately woods, full of roses and blackberries and 
bracken. Long fells succeeded, covered with brush, watered by 
sparkling trout streams. So up and up to the thin, breezy forests 
and crisp turf which give Sutormans such a strange black hood 
amongst its barren neighbours. The peasant soldiery were always 
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swinging down this road, or toiling up with bags of biscuit and 
sides of bacon from the mysterious stores at Pristan Antivari. 
‘ Dirty beggars’ is the first expression that would rise to one’s lips 
in beholding them, but the springing walk, the steady, defiant 
eye suggest a graver judgment. They made the hill-side musical 
with long cadenced shouts. They formed groups against the sky- 
line with that instinct of the theatric and the picturesque which 
is always seen in warlike mountaineers. They clustered in fine 
attitudes around’a ballad-singer by the wayside, who chanted in 
one key and one note, on an instrument of one string, the deeds 
of their great ancestry. I was assured that these fellows regarded 
me as their Englishman, and that every one would have laid 
down his life for the Prince’s guest. I seriously think it not 
improbable they would, but pending occasion for heroic sacrifice 
of that sort, they made what they could out of me. 

The camp was full of charming little pictures. I failed to dis- 
tinguish any officers besides the lordly Waywodes, who sat at the 
general’s table. Their jackets and waistcoats had frayed gold lace 
six inches deep, their caps and silk sashes had the same antique 
magnificence. A new suit of clothes can only be afforded by the 
Montenegrin or Albanian chief after a very successful foray—he may 
scarcely hope for a complete equipment more than once in a life- 
time. Many of these fine garments were heirlooms, no doubt ; the 
golden- or silver-hilted handjars, pistols, daggers, priming-flasks, 
cleaning-rods, prickers, cap-boxes, strike-a-lights, and other odds 
and ends attached to their waists were mostly antique. The Mon- 
tenegriu has no feeling, or at least no practice of art, but his heredi- 
tary foe, the Ghegghe Albanian, is the most artistic soul in Europe. 


Whence it follows that Tchernagora abounds in fine and costly 


articles. It was a dreadful experience, however, to eat at the 
general’s mess. Heroes are not commonly nice to dine with. 

A mile beyond Sutormans camp, towards Cettinje, one reached 
the edge of the mountain’s brow, and looked over a scene un- 
approached in my experience. ll the land lay spread below, as 
far as Lake Scutari. Its maze of smooth bare hills stood thick 
and close as bubbles in a boiling pot. From that height there was 
no sign of foliage or cultivation, and no trace of green. All dun 
and sterile grey was the wondrous labyrinth always, though the 
wood around one laughed in sunlight, and shadows of cloud passed 
over the slopes. From thence to Rieca there is no path, saving 
the bed of a torrent, whereby one pitches headlong down Sutor- 
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mans; and a sheep track, which leads one up and down and 
roundabout, through valleys of mud, over break-neck hills, to the 
lake-side. It is the sort of journey in which the halts leave a 
very pleasing association, and I treasure the memory of Rieca. 
That tiny village climbs up the hill-side, after an independent, 
Montenegrin manner. It has a quaint bridge of unknown 
antiquity, and a record of unbroken warfare. There is nothing 
else to describe. There is nothing in the land but stones and glory. 

The pull across Lake Scutari at dawn next day, in a boat 
unchanged of shape since Roman times or earlier, is worth some 
trouble and fatigue. To see in Europe the paddle and the 
crossed sweeps used after the Chinese fashion is a pleasure, but 
it may also be enjoyed upon the Danube. A lovely sheet is this 
lake, full of lilies and water-chestnuts, to secure which as we glide 
by gives perilous employment to half our crew. Fine hills sur- 
round it, and every one has a score of tragic legends. The epic 
age has not yet passed in this country. We muster strong, and 
our course lies well within the Montenegrin frontier; but our 
brawny mariners, clothed in arms from groin to breast, keep a 
watch for suspicious craft. ; 

On the other shore to horse again, up ayd down and round 
about, rising always, until towards dusk, if all fave gone well, we 
look from the shoulder of a mountain on the emerald plain and 
the deceptive neatness of Cettinje. That oddest of capitals has 
been described often enough: the best of it perhaps is the get- 
ting thither. But if in riding up the main street for the first 
time one chance to meet the Waywodes and superior officers dis- 
persing after a levée, as I did, that picture is not to be forgotten. 
They are nearly all gigantic—all superbly martial. Their costume 
is equalled only by the Scotch :—a round cap, scarlet and gold, 
long white coat, brilliant waist-scarf, and over it a scarlet weapon- 
belt, emptied within the precincts of the court, blue breeches, 
and high boots. The plaid is not to be named for effect beside 
the struka, a rug home-woven, black, with slight imperfect bars 
of colour at the edge, fringed very heavily. It is worn, as a rule, 
across the shoulders, leaving all those gay accoutrements dis- 
played ; but its extraordinary weight keeps it in almost any posi- 
tion, if folded. No description could represent the savage majesty 
of warriors thus accoutred stalking by groups in the moonlight, 
sparkling with gold and silver, the fringe of their strwkas sweep- 
ing the earth. 
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TUNES, 


IT would be certainly interesting, and possibly useful, to know the 
particular composition performed by Orpheus when he headed that 
somewhat startling procession of birds, beasts, trees, and rocks, 
which followed him admiringly, entranced by the music of his 
lyre. Similar information with regard to Amphion and the per- 
suasive strains by which he induced the stones of Thebes to move, 
or perhaps dance to their places and build themselves into a city 
without the intervention of masons and bricklayers, would have 
an obvious value during a strike in the building trade. So, too, the 
discovery of Arion’s manuscript score might perhaps influence the 
price of fish in a manner beneficial to the consumer, assuming that 
the dolphin is or can be rendered palatable food. There is every 
reason to fearthat the works of these distinguished musicians are lost 
beyond the hope of recovery; there can, however, be little doubt that 
the surprising effects referred to were produced by the agency of 
simple Tunes. Birds and beasts can know nothing of thorough-bass, 
and stones and dolphins are, as a rule, profoundly ignorant of the 
mysteries of counterpoint and fugue. A tune, which may perhaps 
be defined as a melody possessing an especially obvious rhythm, 
appeals directly to an almost primitive sense, common to nearly 
all civilised men and possibly to dolphins. The appreciation of 
music in its higher forms demands the deliberate and careful 
cultivation of an inborn taste. It is not by mere instinct that the 


full merit of the masterpieces of Beethoven and Mozart is recog- . 


nised. A man may be possessed of an undoubted ‘ ear,’ his love 
of music may be perfectly genuine, and yet much of what is 
ordinarily accepted as high-class music may be utterly beyond 


‘him. He is simply bored by oratorios, symphonies, and concertos: 


the crash of choruses, the quaint and marvellous intricacy of 
fugue, and the giddy rush of an overture, are to such a one possibly 
imposing, certainly bewildering, and frequently wearisome. If he 
is a man of superlative and unnatural honesty he will admit this. 
Ii he is merely possessed of the average amount of courage he will 
say nothing about it. He will humbly accept the verdict of con- 
noisseurs, and will go to classical concerts much as he goes to 
church, from a dim sense of duty and because it is the thing to 
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do. He will scan the programme with apparent satisfaction ; but 


- when it contains an item described as Op. 56, he will be conscious 


of inward misgivings, and though his external demeanour during 
its performance may be decently expressive of enjoyment, he will 
be secretly yearning for the conclusion. 

On the other hand, there are very few persons who are wholly 
insensible to the magic of a Tune: many who have no power of 
reproducing half a dozen notes with their proper intervals can 
readily distinguish their favourite tunes and find a genuine enjoy- 
ment in hearing them and in beating time more or less incorrectly 
with head or hand. Charles Lamb, who was by his own account 
organically incapable ‘of a tune,’ and who had been ‘ furtively 
practising “ God save the Queen” all his life and never arrived 
within many quavers of it,’ declared that ‘it would be a foul self- 
libel to say that his heart had never melted at the concourse of 
sweet sounds.’ Squire Western, too, ‘though he always excepted 
against the finest compositions of Mr. Handel,’ made a practice 
every afternoon, ‘as soon as he was drunk,’ of hearing his daughter 
play over the tunes he loved. 

The influence of tunes may be considered as twofold: in the 
first place there is the gratification of the simple sense which we call 
‘ ear,’ to which a tune is pleasing as warmth to the body and colour 
to the eye. The gratification thus derived from tunes may perhaps 
be distinguished as emotional; though, indeed, the perception and 
enjoyment of music is often accompanied by such physical effects 
as to point to the conclusion that its action on the body might be 
even described as mechanical. David, the cunning minstrel, 
chased away the dark spirit that troubled his royal master; Annot 
Lyle did like service for Allan McAulay when the gloom was heavy 
upon him; and a traveller in Columbia describes how a tribe of 
North American Indians regularly employ music as a cure for 
certain bodily complaints. Dodwell, a nonjuring writer of the 
Revolution period, throws valuable light on this part of the sub- 
ject. He defends the use of instrumental music in churches on 
the ground that the notes of the organ have a power to counteract 
the influence of the devil on the spinal cord. To explain this 
view he remarks there is high authority for the opinion that the 
spinal marrow, when decomposed, becomes a serpent. Without 
necessarily adopting the theory of this ingenious writer, there is 
little difficulty in recognising the direct influence of music, and 
especially of tunes, on the religious sentiment. Music, as an 
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element in public worship, has been adopted by almost every sect, 
but its effects are especially marked in what are known as religious 
movements. Wesley estimated very highly the value of this in- 
fluence, and prided himself on the singing in the congregations of 
the Methodist Connexion; while in more recent times, ‘ revivals,’ 
such as those led by Messrs. Moody and Sankey and the Salvation 
Army, have owed much of their success to the employment of 
simple but striking hymn-tunes. 

The value of music, and especially of tunes, as a stimulant to 
the military spirit is also sufficiently obvious. Even Plato, whose 
taste in music, or at least in musical instruments, was deplorable, 
admitted some sort of military music into his ideal state ; though, 
as if in anticipation of the modern fife and drum abomination, he 
would only tolerate the flute. The minstrel Taillefer chanted the 
Song of Roland as he rode, like a medizeval Tyrtzus, before the 
Norman fort at Senlac. The Parliamentary troops raised a psalm, 
doubtless with a nasal twang, as they charged the Cavaliers at 
Newbury; and the Covenanters lifted up their voices in like 
manner in the fight at Bothwell Brigg. Even the peaceful citizen 
of modern times is sometimes conscious of a thrill of military 
enthusiasm as he watches, perchance from his own shop-door, the 
passing of a regimental band. His soul is stirred by the martial 
strains, and he feels that he too is, or might be, capable of heroic 
deeds. 
Considerable, however, as is the power possessed by tunes of 
directly affecting the emotions, it is in another quality that their 
most potent influence is to be sought: namely, as ready vehicles 
of association. Few persons can have failed to notice the facility 


with which associations group themselves around a tune, and the . 


rapidity with which whole trains of possibly long-buried memories 
are awakened by the familiar sounds. 

It is this quality in tunes that will sometimes make maids and 
even matrons grow pensive when they catch the strains of a fami- 
liar waltz. It is this that suddenly straightens an Englishman’s 
knees when he hears in a foreign country the first few bars of 
‘God save the Queen,’ and that prompts the expatriated Scotch- 
man to grasp the hand of a comparative stranger, and in extreme 
cases to. mount upon the table and there wave his glass, to the 
accompaniment of * Auld Lang Syne.’ 

It is this that causes, it is said, the Swiss mountaineer, when 
he hears in exile the well-known ‘ Ranz des Vaches,’ to fall into a 
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melancholy so profound that he often pines away and dies of mere 
nostalgia. It was this, perhaps, that the Jewish captives felt 
when by the waters of Babylon they sat down and wept, and hung 
their harps upon the trees that were therein: they could not sing 
the songs of Zion, captives and ina strange land. It is this, too, 
that gives to such familiar tunes as the Christmas and Easter 
hymns a value in the estimation of many quite disproportionate to 
their intrinsic musical merit. Like the battered furniture of an 
early home, such tunes are often endeared to us by the memories 
they carry with them. They are as kindly magicians at the sound 
of whose voice the doors of the temple of memory open wide and 
enable us to step in a moment from the glare of the Present into 
the dim cool twilight of the Past. 

The readiness with which tunes become the vehicle of associa- 
tions has led to their frequent adoption as national or political 
badges. Whatever be the nature of the force which draws and 
holds men together, some external symbol is instinctively sought 
which shall represent to themselves their common hopes and aims, 
and to the world their corporate character. The nation boasts its 
flag, the regiment its colours and its uniform, the college its gor- 
geous ribbon, and the Pickwick Club its coat. But it is not only 
by definite and organised bodies, such as the regiment and the 
college, that such badges are employed. 

The varying fortunes of the Stuart family in England formed 
the theme of a whole literature of songs and ballads, often set to 
music, the influence of which in sustaining the enthusiasm of the 
Jacobites, especially among the lower orders and in the remoter 
parts of the kingdom, was considerable. In estimating the 
amount of this influence, it would be easy, of course, to fall into 
the error of attributing to the tune alone an effect which was in 
reality due, partly or wholly, to the words. The tuneis no doubt 
originally merely the vehicle of the words; it gives them, how- 
ever, vitality, and greatly intensifies their effect: the multitude 
will not, as a rule, take the trouble to learn or even understand a 
political ballad, and for one who appreciates the words a dozen will 
probably pick up the tune. It is noticeable, too, that when a tune 
has once acquired a political significance, it is frequently adapted 
to several sets of words, a fact which appears to show that it is the 
tune rather than the words which obtains the strongest hold upon 
the popular fancy. This was especially the case with a song 
which was closely associated with the history of the Stuarts during 
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a hundred years, and which appears to have been especially 
effectual in stirring the loyalty of the Jacobites, viz. ‘The King 
shall enjoy his own again.’ The song was apparently written and 
composed during the Civil Wars, and at once taken into favour by 
the Royalist party ; the mention of it is introduced by Sir Walter 
Scott in his novel of ‘ Woodstock,’ where he puts it into the mouth 
of the dissolute Cavalier Wildrake. Those who sang in the days 
of the Restoration did so, no doubt, with all the gratification that 
is naturally felt by men who are fortunate enough to witness the 
fulfilment of their own prophecies. But it was soon restored to 
its former significance, and became once more the expression of a 
hope destined this time never to be realised. 

It was to the accompaniment of ‘The King shall enjoy his 
own again’ that James made his first entry into Dublin after his 
flight from England; and when, more than half a century later, 
the Young Pretender entered Edinboro’ in triumph after the 
battle of Preston, it was to the sound of the same almost historic 
strains. 

While the supporters of James II. were feeding their enthusiasm 
with this tune, his opponents had also adopted one which seems to 
have exercised an equal or even greater influence on their party. 
‘ Lillibullero,’ best known perhaps to modern readers as the un- 
failing refuge, in times of doubt, of gentle Uncle Toby, was, ac- 
cording to Burnet, ‘a foolish ballad made at that time, treating 
the Papists, and chiefly the Irish, in a very ridiculous manner 
. . . that made an impression on the army that cannot well be 
imagined by those who saw it not. The whole army, and at last 
all people both in city and country, were singing it perpetually. 


And perhaps never had so slight a thing so great an effect.’ The. 


words of ‘Lillibullero,’ which have been assigned to various 
authors, are described by Macaulay as in no respect above the 
ordinary standard of street poetry; but the tune, which appears 
to have been composed by Purcell, has since been employed for 
numerous other sets of words. 

Some of the most striking scenes of the French Revolution 
were performed to the accompaniment of well-known tunes. The 
Parisians who thronged in thousands to the Champ-de-Mars, 
there to dig and make ready for the Feast of Pikes, marched to 
the brisk melody of ‘ (a ira.’ It was heard again when, in June, 
1792, a furious mob of men and women defiled before the 
Assembly, singing and dancing the Carmagnole round a bleeding 
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heart borne upon a pike. But foremost among national and 
political tunes, as well for its intrinsic merit as for the part it has 
played in history, must be reckoned the song of the five hundred 
and seventeen able men ‘ who knew how to die, the Hymn or 
March of the Marseillaise, ‘luckiest musical composition ever 
promulgated. The sound of which will make the blood tingle in 
men’s veins; and whole Armies and Assemblages will sing it, 
with eyes weeping and burning, with hearts defiant of Death, 
Despot, and Devil.’ Few scenes, even in a time when scenes of 
tragic interest followed each other in such rapid succession, are 
more striking than that where the twenty-two Girondins, standing 
at the foot of the scaffold on which they were to die, raised the 
Hymn of the Marseillaise, the chorus growing fainter as the 
guillotine swiftly did its work, and dying into silence as the last 
head fell. That the authorship of such a- composition should be 
claimed by more than one person was to have been expected ; it 
is commonly, however, ascribed to Rouget de Lisle, a young 
artillery officer who was stationed at Strasbourg early in 1792. 
Whoever the composer may have been, some subtle sympathy 
with human passions must surely have been felt by him who, by 
a simple consecution of sounds, could, and indeed can still after 
the lapse of nearly a century, stir the pulse of a whole nation, 
and rouse a people to revolution. A tune the performance of 
which even in times of peace can scarcely be safely tolerated 
under despotic rule must certainly be reckoned as a power; nor 
is that power limited to the country which gave it birth: the 
‘March of the Marseillaise ’ has become ‘ the Hymn of Revolution 
all over the world.’ 
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Tozer had turned sixty-five. He was short and spare, with a e 
| pointed nose, of the barometrical type, which indicated minute f 
HE. differences of temperature with the utmost delicacy. The upper y) 5 


part of his head was entirely bald; but he had tufts of white 
woolly hair over each ear: these were met by a white woolly 





i beard, which went from one ear, under his chin, to the other ear ; a. | 
Hi so that, from a little distance, his face had the appearance of being | 
iI - swathed in cotton wool, for toothache or the mumps. i 
at He had long arms, and immense feet, which he turned out at j 
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right angles with his body when he walked. He was reported to 
have been handsome in his youth. 

Tozer kept a private boarding-school, which he conducted on 
principles of his own. He had once been a brilliant scholar and 
excellent teacher, but, at the time of which I write, his palmy 
days might have been described as prehistoric. There were 
unkindly rumours which said that he had erred through fine old 
port, and others which described him as having gone out of the 
way through excellent Madeira; but to these I shall make no 
further reference. In one respect, at all events, Tozer was un- 
altered ; his temper was as fine as ever. Through manhood and 
old age, he retained unimpaired the fiery qualities which had 
ever been the distinguishing characteristic of his scholastic career ; 
and the older he grew, the more lovingly did he cherish the swish. 

Tozer’s teeth were the pride and joy of his declining years. It 
required a close inspection to detect that they were false; for a 
long time he believed that no one knew it save the dentist and 
himself, but one morning Toddy got into his dressing-room (from 
which Tozer had run out in a hurry to quell a sudden rising in 
No. 5 dormitory), and finding the teeth in a tumbler of water on 
the table, he abstracted the section belonging to the lower jaw, 
and carried it away. Tozer’s reading of prayers that morning was 
an appalling performance, never to be forgotten by those who 
had the good fortune to hear it. 

In his latter days, Tozer became very absent-minded ; and 
sometimes on Sunday mornings the chapel bell would continue 
ringing for half an hour after the time of service, until some one 
was sent to summon him, when he would appear, with his cap on 
wrong side foremost, and often with a Plato and Virgil instead of 


- his Bible and Prayer Book under his arm. But this was regarded 


by us asa very venial fault, for when he came in late, Tozer would 
distniss us without a sermon. 

He had buried three wives, and was suspected of a desire to 
take, and perhaps to bury, a fourth. 


EF. 


THERE were three assistant masters. Peach, the mathematical 
master, was the only one in the place of whom we were the least 
afraid. He wag a middle-aged man, gross and pursy, with a white 


doughy face, illumined by small black eyes. We abhorred him 


a 
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for his habit of favouritism, which led him to pet two or three boys 
| in every form, and vent his spleen on all the others. We called 
| him Pike because of the voracity with which he ate at table. 
During the first years of his mastership, Pike persistently declined 
to send up anyone to be flogged, not from tender or humanitarian 
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motives, but from sheer squeamishness on the subject of the swish, 
it being the function of the master who reported him to hold the 
hands of the victim during the operation. But one day, in a rage, 
he sent up Davis of the upper third; and having once tasted | 
blood, and rather liked it, he never afterwards failed to report one 
i; or two of us when the week’s work was overhauled on Monday 

t morning. ; j 
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Longreed, the third master, was a tall gawky fellow, with 
sandy hair and a weak chest, who exercised a minimum of authority 
in the school; We despised him at first, for, three weeks after he 
came, he went down on his knees to the fourth form, and prayed 
them not to sing ‘ Rule Britannia’ in class, lest Tozer should 
overhear, and take his situation from him. But in time we came 
to like him, for he was as soft as milk, and good-natured, and 
would beard Tozer in his study, and try to beg off any decent 
fellow who happened to be under sentence of a whacking. At a 
school entertainment, in his first year, he read ‘The May Queen,’ 
by which name he was ever afterwards known. 

The May Queen, when he first came, taught French as well as 
English ; but his attainments in the Gallic tongue were incon- 
siderable, and Tozer shortly afterwards engaged a resident French 
master. His name was Gringier, which was soon corrupted by us 
into Ginger. Ginger was a big stout man, with black hair, red 
cheeks, and an eye as merry as that reverend person’s in Ingoldsby, 
whom Nelly Dean poisoned through the medium of Warden pie’ 
Ginger had an insatiable appetite for mischievous and unlawful 
sport of all kinds, and aided and abetted us in most of our nefarious 
exploits. 

Tozer’s sister Sophia assisted him in the capacity of matron. 


She was of the same age and comeliness as her brother, and had 


an inveterate hatred for boys. She was small, thin, and wizened, 
and went hopping like a bird. She could, however, run upon 
occasion ; and it was owing to the astonishing form she displayed 
in her famous pursuit of Toddy, twice round the playground and 
over Tozer’s lawn, that she received the appellation of Gregor, 
after the horse of that name which won the Derby, or some other 
great race, that same year. It was Gregor who first took in hand 
the new boys on their arrival at the school. She pounced on 
them the instant they set foot on the mat, demanded the key of 
their box, and proceeded forthwith to a minute examination of. 
the contents, sorting out all such articles as she considered: unfit 
for school use, and setting them aside until the end of term, by 
which time they were not unfrequently missing. Active to a 
most pernicious extent, she was liable to be found up and about 
at any hour of the day or night ; she would rouse Tozer from his 
slumbers’ at midnight to acquaint him that she had found a pile 
of crusts under the table in hall, and at six in the morning, that 
he might not oversleep himself. In her zeal for him and for the 
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school, and in her unsleeping anxiety to have some fellow or 
another always within range of the swish, she bored and worried 
the old man almost to the point of extinction. He had made 
many efforts to get rid of her, but she stuck to him with the 
tenacity of one of the mustard-plasters she was so fond of pre- 
scribing for us. She cherished a hopeless love for the May 
Queen, who ran from her. 


III. 


RELEASED from the hands of Gregor, the new fellows were sent 
down to the grounds, where they were put through a catechism 
something like the following : 

‘ Young ’un, what’s your name ?’ 

‘ How much tin have you got?’ 

‘ Will you cheek Tozer?’ 

‘Can you fight ?’ 

As a rule, a more than verbal answer was required to the last 
question, for the examination was usually brought to an end by 
an invitation from several old hands to as many new fellows to 
‘come and have it out’ inthe Rookery. The Rookery was a piece 
of ground in a corner of the playground, where a few ragged trees 
grew, in the branches of which, for want of a worse habitation, 
some half-dozen rooks made their nests in the spring. This was 
the fighting-ground of Tozer’s; and it resulted from the time- 
honoured practice of ‘ having it out’ with the new fellows in the 
Rookery on the first day of term that those unfortunates generally 
made their earliest appearance before Tozer with black eyes and 
swollen noses. Sometimes, indeed, it happened that a new fellow 
could fight, and punished his adversary; but this was uncommon. 
Having been soundly drubbed in the Rookery, the young ’uns 
were instructed to tell Tozer, when he questioned them in school 
the next morning, that they had fallen against a desk. 

A singular and dismal appearance they presented when ranged 
before him after early chapel. Something of this kind was what 
took place : 

Tozer (adjusting his glasses, after having wiped them on 
the tail of his coat): ‘ You, first boy, what is the matter with 
your eye?’ 

First NEW Boy (shaking in his shoes): ‘I fell against a 
desk, sir,’ ; 
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Tozer: ‘ You, next boy, what have you done with your front 
teeth ?’ 

SECOND NEW Boy (whimpering): ‘I fell against a desk, sir.’ 
TozER: ‘You, third boy, account for the bulbous aspect of 
your nose.’ 
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THIRD NEW Boy (blubbering): ‘I fell against a desk, sir.’ 

And so on, to the last of the batch. Tozer, then, bringing the 
severest Powers of his eye to bear upon the miserable youngsters, 
and carelessly throwing open the cupboard by his side, wherein 
reposed a fresh and maiden cane, would take up his parable pre- 
cisely in these words : 


‘During the twenty years that I have administered this school, 
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I have observed an unfailing and unvarying propensity on the 
part of new boys to fall against a desk on the day of their arrival. 
It is improbable that all of you have fallen against a desk. You 
are telling me a lie. Each of you hold out a hand.’ 

Under such exhilarating auspices did boys enter on their life 
at Tozer’s. 

A vivé voce examination followed, when each was assigned his 
place in the school. There were six forms: the fifth, which was 
the highest; the fourth, the upper third, the lower third, the 
second, and the first! The fourth form contained about five- 
and-twenty boys, whose ages ranged from thirteen to fifteen- 
and-a-half. After the latter age, no boy was allowed to remain 
in the fourth ; he was sent to join the seniors in the fifth. If he 
had done well, Tozer commended him, and sent him up on his 
merits ; if he hadn’t, Tozer whacked him, and sent him up on his 
demerits. 

Every form used cribs in getting up its classics. The method 
of preparation was this. The tallest fellow in the form held the 
crib, and the rest stood round him in a circle, and listened while 
he read aloud, connecting the Greek or Latin with the English 
words as best they could: it was only in exceptional cases that 
recourse was had to a dictionary. The plan was speedy, but had 
its imperfections, which showed the plainest when any variation 
was made in the usual order of translating in class. Nobody ever 
acquired anything beyond the most general idea of any portion of 
the lesson, except the few lines which he expected would fall to 
his own share; so that if the fellow at the middle or bottom of 
the form was put on at the beginning, or the fellow at the top 
was put on at the end of the lesson, the result was a hopeless 
collapse, and the bringing into play of the swish. 

Tozer was perfectly aware that we used cribs; and on half- 
holidays, when the school was at cricket or football, he would go 
round the class-rooms and hunt for them amongst our books. 
If he found a crib in the locker of a very big fellow, he would 
remove it to the locker of some one who might be swished with 
impunity ; and he would send for that fellow. 

‘ What book is that in your locker, sir?’ 

‘I don’t know, Mr. Tozer.’ 

‘Ah! but I know. It is a translation of Virgil. This is the 
way you prepare your lessons, is it ?’ 

‘It isn’t my book, sir; and I didn’t put it there.’ 
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‘Indeed! Then you would suggest that somebody else put 
it there? This makes your case worse : you will receive ten cuts.’ 
And he did. 





IV. 


THE fourth, the largest form in the school, was a centre of rebel- 
lious feeling, whence all disturbances emanated. The genius of 
the fourth was Toddy. In most schools, public or private, there 
is a pre-eminent leader of mischief, who organises conspiracies 
and heads rebellions, and who may generally be pounced upon 
when anything in the shape of a contraband movement is expected 
to be set on foot. At Tozer’s it was Toddy, who was a sort of 
20—2 
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juvenile Jack Cade, Hotspur, and Guy Fawkes rolled into one. 
He was fourteen-and-a-half, small for his age, and plump; and 
equally nimble with his fists and his feet. Nothing delighted 
Toddy so much as the prospect of a fight or a swishing. There 
was rarely a fight of importance in which he did not act as second 
to one or other of the combatants ; and it was quite refreshing to 
observe the gusto with which he arranged the ring, and called, 
‘Time, gentlemen, if you please.’ In the matter of swishings 


Toddy was always ready to take his own share; and indeed, in | 


this respect, he might be described as the Benjamin of Tozer’s, 
for his portion was full seven times that of any other fellow in the 
school. His popularity was universal, and Tozer himself, though 
he said that Toddy had cost him a small fortune in canes, was 
believed to have a remote and sneaking partiality for him: never- 
theless it was Toddy who took a leading part in most of the dis- 
turbances which tried the peace of Tozer. Amongst the most 
memorable of these was the rebellion named after resurrection- 
pie, which, if I remember rightly, occurred during my first term. 

We had for dinner on Fridays a villanous species of pie, 
stony as to the crust, and pulpy and leaden-hued as to the meat. 
Moreover, Friday was a non-pudding day, which intensified our 
grievance. The resurrection compound grew from bad to worse, 
until an order was issued that no more pie should be eaten. 
Orders of this kind were not to be disobeyed ; for disobedience 
meant a cobbing in one’s night-dress—a horrible form of running 
the gauntlet, in which the runner was flogged with pocket- 
handkerchiefs, into one corner of which was tied a big pellet of 
soap. Accordingly, when Friday came round again, and the pie 
was served out at dinner, each of us left his portion untasted on 
his plate. 

Tozer, wondering that no plates were returned for a second 
helping, inquired of Jenkins, the serving-man, who answered : 
‘Please, sir, the young gents ’asnt heat w’at they ’as on their 
plates.’ 

Tozer, scenting mischief, frowned, and was evidently on the 
point of sending to Cakebread, the gardener, a wholesale order 
for birches. But he changed his mind, and resolved to try the 
power of example. Falling to on the instant, he ate pie with 
ostentatious voracity, until he had made an extensive breach in 
the enormous structure before him. We watched him admiringly, 
yet not without a feeling of pity, for we knew what a store of 
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suffering he was laying up for himself. But we ate no pie, and 
Tozer perceived that his move had failed. It was then that he de- 
livered the speech which all old Tozerites regard to this day as his 
oratorical masterpiece. Rising slowly, and letting his gaze wander 
from one side of the hall to the other, he said in measured tones : 
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‘Gentlemen, the pie is made from prime beef-steak ’ (groans 
and hisses, and cries of ‘ Oh, Tozer!’ ‘ Tozer, for shame!’ * Where 
are your morals, Tozer ?’) ‘and what is more, gentlemen,’ he con- 
tinued, quite unmoved, ‘let me tell you that it is a question 
either of pie or of birch’ (renewed demonstrations, amid which 
Tozer quietly resumed his seat). 

We were dismissed dinnerless and rebellious. It happened 
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that just at that time a bull-terrier pup which some one—in a 

freak, it must have been, of ironic generosity, for he hated dogs— . 
had given as a present to Tozer, disappeared from the house and 
grounds, and was no more heard of; and we chose to regard the 
circumstance as connected in some mysterious way with the 
falling off in the quality of the resurrection-pie. Toddy com- 

posed some verses, which some one else set to music, and ‘ The ' 
Touching Ballad of the Puppy and. the Pie’ was rehearsed, and ~*° 
sung by the whole school in procession round the playground. " 
The first stanza, I remember, began thus : 


ja 


‘ 


Tozer had a little pup— 
Where is that puppy now ? 


And the chorus ran as follows: 


He gave us resurrection-pie ; 
He called it beef-steak—O my eye ! 


There were several swishings, but our proceedings of the 
previous Friday were repeated on the Friday following, and on 
two subsequent Fridays: and on the fifth Friday, when the re- 
bellion had been just a month in progress, and the ballad had 

been sung twice every day, and three times on Sunday, we entered 
hall-at dinner-time to find that the pie had been abolished, and 
corned beef substituted in its stead. We cheered Tozer; but the 
successful issue of the struggle made us over-confident in the 
future, and we suffered a disastrous reverse on the occasion of the 
next revolt. 

It occurred to Tozer, one day in the winter term, that we lay 
in bed too long in the morning. It was a monstrous conception 
on his part, for we got up at half-past six in summer, and at seven 
in the winter. Tozer, however, said that he would have us rise 
at the same hour in winter as in summer, and on a cold dark day 
in November the horrid clangour of the bell roused us at 6.30. 
We turned out sullenly, and in every dormitory there were ae 
ominous mutterings as the fags lighted the candles and poured 
the water into the basins. About half the school were down to ‘ ‘ 
prayers at seven; the other half received impositions of two 
hundred lines of Latin. At bed-time, the order was given that no 
one should rise before the usual hour the next morning. No one 
did; and Tozer, Pike, and the May Queen celebrated prayers 
together ; Ginger remaining between the sheets like the rest 
of us. 
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Tozer announced his intention to flog the entire school; and 
Cakebread was employed during the greater part of two days in 
cutting and binding birches. We were summoned in batches to 
the boot-room—the usual place of execution—where, behind a 
long bench, stood Tozer, Pike, and the May Queen, each divested 
of his gown, and armed with a prodigious birch. Every one of us 
was treated to a fresh birch: a pile of new ones stood in one 
corner, and the old ones were flung together in another corner. 
Jenkins, Cakebread, and Crane—the old half-witted boot-black, 
whom we called Cranky—were employed to hold us over the 
bench. We were swished in trios, and the rest stood outside, 
alternately cheering and groaning, each trio receiving an ovation 
as they emerged from the place of torment. 

For three days Tozer and his assistants birched incessantly 
from twelve noon to one P.M.; and Cranky took opportunity to 
tell us on the quiet that he had never enjoyed himself so much 
in the whole previous course of his existence. We received 
twenty cuts apiece, and on the evening of the third day the 
flanks of about half the school had been made to tingle. It was 
a parody on the Terror during the Revolution of ’79. 

On the morning of the fourth day, two fags were sent shivering 
downstairs in the dark to cut the bell-rope. Tozer ceased to flog, 
and stopped the half-holidays for the remainder of term. We bore 
this for a fortnight, thinking to tire him out ; but he stuck to his 
ground, and we saw that unless a compromise could be effected, 
we must lose the best football matches of the season. For a week 
we came down to prayers at seven to the moment, and then went 
to him in a body, and .offered an unconditional submission. He 
relented, and the sentence was commuted into one of a thousand 


~<lines of Greek for the whole school. The victory was Tozer’s all 


along those lines. 
Va 


WHILE Tozer was in his prime, the institution of swishing—both 
as regarded birch and cane—had flourished finely ; but increasing 
years had brought with them a diminished vigour of arm and a 
limitation of range, and at the time of which I write his style 
was not what it had been in his palmy days. It was cramped 
where it had been exuberant; it wanted breadth and freedom, 
and showed altogether a deplorable absence of finish. The last time 
he operated on me I could hardly repress a feeling of pity, so 
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sadly had he declined from his old splendid form. Moreover, the 
performance was no longer public, for Tozer was far too conscien- 
tious an artist to submit his failing powers to be criticised by 
those who had seen and remembered him at his best. 

The boot-room was now the scene of every swishing of im- 
portance ; and almost the sole circumstance of interest that re- 
mained for the general public was the procession of the accuser, 





the condemned, and the executioner from the schoolroom to that 
apartment. 

The preliminaries were as follows. Pike, let me suppose, has 
a grudge of long standing against Wilson primus of the lower 
third. On Monday, when the registers are examined after early 
school, he presents himself at Tozer’s desk, and a muttered col- 
loquy takes place, during which Tozer rubs his palms together, 
straightens his right arm, and glances hungrily over his glasses to 
where Wilson sits, three places from the bottom, in the lower 
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third. Wilson, to whom, through constant repetition, this kind 
of thing has become a little monotonous, exhibits a sublime in- 
difference, and in an audible tone makes a wager with Toddy, who 
sits at the bottom of the fourth, that he will get fifteen cuts this 
time instead of ten. 

© Do you think, Mr. Peach, that this is a case for an imposi- 
tion ?’ says Tozer in an undertone to Pike, neither of them hav- 
ing the smallest intention to forego the chance of swishing Wilson 
primus. ‘ 

‘I am afraid that the case would hardly be met by an imposi- 
tion,’ answers Pike. 

‘Ah! just as I feared,’ says Tozer. ‘Wilson primus,’ he 
continues, elevating his voice, ‘stand out. Your master has 
again complained of your continued carelessness and insubordina- 
tion. I regret that it should be necessary so often to proceed to 
extremities with a boy of your age and abilities, but I will have 
no carelessness or insubordination in my school. You will remain 
behind at twelve o’clock.’ 

After twelve, when the others have been dismissed, there is a 
procession of three from the schoolroom to the boot-room. Tozer 
leads the way, Pike follows, and Wilson primus with the birch— 
the fine points of which, if opportunity be given, he will nip off 
and put in his pocket—brings up the rear. 

These were the preliminaries, and beyond these, in the days 
which followed the abolition of public executions, there remained 
to us nothing but to gather about the boot-room door, and listen 
for the impact of the swish, the grunt of satisfaction with which 
Tozer accompanied each stroke, and—in the case of a youngster 
—the smothered exclamations of the sufferer. 

But there was one distinguished occasion on which Tozer went 
far to recover the brilliant reputation of his early days. The 
gwishing of Davis made an epoch in the term in which it occurred, 
and is since fondly remembered as Tozer’s last great performance 
in public. Davis was at the bottom of the upper third, and had 
held that position during the recollection of the oldest Tozerite. 
He was of the tadpole build, with a big head and irresponsible 
legs; and when he walked, he gave you an impression that he 
was not quite sure where he was going, or whether he would ever 
get there. We all hated Davis, for he was a fellow of small 
meannesses, who at breakfast or tea would direct his neighbour’s 
attention to imaginary spiders on the wall, and drink his tea when 
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his head was turned. He funked at football, and was an inveterate 
muff at cricket. You felt an irresistible longing to kick at him 
when he passed you in the playground, and no one was ever 
known to withstand the temptation of holding his head under 
water when an opportunity offered on tubbing nights. 

The antipathy of Tozer for Davis was something  positively- 
abnormal. His fingers itched to be holding some sort of weapon 
whenever Davis went near him, and he would whack him upon a 
provocation smaJler than that on which he whacked any other- 
fellow, Toddy not excepted. 

Three several circumstances—the extempore and essentially 
public character of the performance, the scope allowed for artistic 
effect, and the exceeding unpopularity of the victim—combined 
to invest with a high and special degree of interest the particular 
swishing of Davis to which I am about to refer. It happened on 
this* wise. 

The fourth and the upper third amalgamated for Grecian 
history, and Tozer was holding forth to them one afternoon on the 
subject of Marathon. He left the room in the middle of the lesson 
to fetch a map from his study, putting his black velvet skullcap 
to mark his place in the book. 

Toddy, who was sitting near Davis, bet him a pint of nuts that 
he wouldn’t hang the cap on a peg high up on the wall over 
Tozer’s desk. Davis, who, to give him his due, was ready for any 
species of devilry, accepted the bet in a moment, and, snatching 
the cap, climbed on Tozer’s tall stool, and lodged it on the peg. 


He was getting down when Rogers, at the top of the form, | 


jerked the stool from under him, and in the course of a somewhat 
rapid descent to the floor, Davis was caught by a projecting nail, 
at about the third or fourth button of his waistcoat, and suspended 
in mid-air. 

Enter, at that moment, Tozer, who took in the situation ata 
glance. A look of such intense satisfaction as I never remember 
to have seen there before or afterwards stole over the old man’s 
countenance, and purring softly, he skipped away to select a new 
cane from a bundle which had come in that morning. 

‘Take me down, you fellows,’ shouted Davis, who was caught 


in such a way that he could not release himself; but not one of us , 


budged. 
‘Davis,’ said Toddy, ‘ you haven’t: hada banging this term, and | 


you're getting cocky. Besides, the sports are not three weeks off, ° 
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and you're so beastly fat you don’t stand a chance to win anything 
unless you go in training. Tozer’s going to train you now; keep 
still, Davis, it’s all for the best.’ 

Then we heard Tozer shuffling along the passage, and in he 
came with a cane in each hand. 





The old fire shone in his eye, and he took up his position, and 
measured his distance with blissful deliberation. 

Swish—‘ Oh!’ Crash—‘Oh, my!’ Bang—‘ Oh, my stars!’ 

The performance was admitted on all hands to be one of great 
artistic merit. Tozer’s handling of the swish was at once bold and 
scientific, entirely free from looseness of aim or bungling; and 
many of those who looked on declared that it reminded them once 
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more of the days in which he had had no rival in the art. Davis 
himself, when dressing his wounds before dinner, admitted that 
Tozer had on that occasion evinced a skill almost inspizational i in 
the discovery of susceptible parts. 


VI. 
In Tozer’s active days, his restless ubiquity, the cunning of his 
eye, and the keenness of his nose, prevailed to keep a check on our 
appetite for lawless adventure of all kinds; but as he grew old he 
was less on the alert, and the days became livelier for us. 

They were the days of the great bolster matches, when one- 
third of the school, composed of the big fellows, went out against 
the remaining two-thirds, and the corridors echoed the noises of the 
fray. On field nights, when the whole school was engaged, Pike 
and the May Queen, whose doors opened on the main corridor, were 
locked in their rooms, and fags were posted on every landing to 
give warning of Tozer’s approach. It was generally when the 
fight was at its hottest that the word was passed along the line of 
scouts, ‘ Cave! Tozer!’ and then it was everyone for himself, and 
the devil, or Tozer, take the hindmost. 

Tozer’s unvarying formula on such occasions, delivered in a 
quiet tone as he came up the stairs two at a time, was, ‘ I'll make 
it pretty hot for any boy I catch out of bed ;’ and this was a matter . 
in which he was always as good as, if not better than, his word. 

At one time it was the custom, on the announcement of Tozer’s 
approach, to place a jug or a tumbler filled with water on the door 
of No. 1 dormitory, where it occupied a position of advantage with 
respect both to the force of gravity and to the head of Tozer ; but 
the old man was not to be caught many times in that way, and 
this mode of surprising him lost its zest. 

But the period of Tozer’s declining vigilance was associated 
with enterprises more anibitious than bolster matches of the whole 
school. These were excursions after dark into the town, where, 
by concert with Black Billy, landlord of the ‘ Potato and Welcome’ 
tavern, we organised many a quiet supper party. Billy was a 
patron of sport, and while he drank spirits at our expense, he would 
harangue us on the decay of the pugilistic and other pastimes 
of his youth. He had all Toddy’s enthusiasm for a fight, and - 
was delighted when he could arrange a ‘little meetin’ ’ in his own 
back parlour. 
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One evening—it was, I think, Ginger’s birthday, and he was 
treating three or four of us to a surreptitious supper at Billy’s— 
Billy whispered us that ‘a neat little bizness was a-comin’ off’ 
between two ‘real game ‘uns,’ for 10/. a side, at the Marshes, on 
the following evening, and intimated that if we liked to go he 
would keep ‘a father’s eye on us’ while we remained. 

This was quite enough for us, and at a quarter to twelve the 
next night Ginger, Toddy, Wilson primus, and myself, scaled the 
high gates at the bottom of the playground, crossed the cricket 
field, and got into the high road which led tothe Marshes, distant 
about three parts of a mile. The ‘meeting’ was arranged for 
twelve midnight, and it wanted a minute or two of that hour when 
we reached the ground, and were taken in charge by Billy. 

The ring was lighted by torches, and the combatants were 
stripping. Billy had procured us a capital place, and when the 
tight began we followed the general example, and laid our money 
freely. 

We were seeing life in this commendable fashion, and Ginger 
was shouting with delight at every good hit, when Wilson, who 
stood beside me, plucked my sleeve, and pointing a trembling 
finger at the other side of the ring, whispered, ‘Look there !’ 

I looked, and saw the white unwholesome face and ferret’s 
eyes of Pike. 

We ducked our heads, but he had caught sight of Wilson’s 
cap,—it was the little round cap with the red button which we 
wore on drill-days; and without a moment’s hesitation he gave 
chase. 

Luckily for-us, we were on the side of the ring nearest to the 
school. \ 

Ginger, as a free and independent agent, might of course have 
stayed had he chosen, but he said: 

‘I remain not, me. Togezer let us run, mes enfants. 
Courage! Ze Pike, is he not grosse? Allons! I tell you we 
win him easy. Bah!’ 

Away we went then, over the Marsh, and on the high road, 
keeping well together, and holding our wind for the final pull up 
the cricket-field. We had a few yards’ start ; but Pike, in spite 
of his bulk, had good staying powers, and we could hear him 
holding the course doggedly at about fifty yards in the rear. 

Toddy had a bull’s-eye lantern, but we dared not show the 
light ; and as it was pitch dark, the road was not without its 
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dangers. But it was neck or nothing with us: for as Pike had 
not seen our faces, everything depended on our reaching the house 
before him. So we cast caution aside and went at a headlong pace. 

Pike did not gain on us; but on the other hand, we did not 
gain much on him, for Ginger’s pace was deficient, and we were 
determined to keep all together. 
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We reached the cricket-field, and sprang at the fence. All of 
us cleared it except Ginger, who came to grief. Said he: 

‘Go, mes enfants; Itis nozing. Bah! I die.’ 

‘Gammon!’ said we, and picked him up. 


But Pike, who had tackled the fence warily, had gained on. 


us, and was coming up at a distance of a few yards. 
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Ginger was equal to the emergency. ‘Run, you,’ he said to 
Toddy, ‘and make ze eye of ze bull to blink himself ovair ze deetch.’ 

Toddy understood, and running to the deep ditch which 
bounded the field on one side, flashed the light beside it for an 
instant, then shut it off, and caught us up again. The ruse 
succeeded, for we heard Pike flounder into the ditch, and emerge, 
swearing freely,—his vocabulary of expletives was extensive and 
picturesque. 

This gave us another good start, and we made the best of 
it, pressing at a rattling pace up the field until we judged that 
we were within a couple of hundred yards of the gates. 

Then we put on a tremendous spurt, pulling Ginger between 
us, for his wind was giving out, and reached the gates probably 
a clear hundred and fifty yards in advance of Pike. 

Ginger would not climb until he had helped every one of us 
over, and in less than a quarter of a minute we three were on the 
other side. All might then have been well, but for another acci- 
dent to the unlucky Frenchman. 

There was a gap in the upper part of the door, where the wood 
had broken away from the iron frame, and into this gap Ginger 
in climbing over contrived somehow or other to slip and wedge 
himself. 

History or literature offers no parallel to his situation. 

Balaam’s case, when the ass pinned him against the wall, was 
viothing to it; nor was Falstaff’s in the buck-basket ; nor Jonah’s, 
in the belly of the whale ; nor Don Quixote’s, when the girls tied 
him by the wrists to the window. 

Ginger kicked and struggled; we were powerless to extricate 
him, and Pike was nearing the gates. 

‘Oh, mon pauvre ventre. Pull me at ze leg. Oh, diable! 
Oh, Bah! Pull me at ze leg, I say. Oh, mon Dieu, how I am nip, 
nip, nip at ze ventre!’ cried he; and we pulled, but without 
avail, for the gap was narrow and Ginger was wide. 

We could hear Pike panting and labouring on the other side, 
and then a heavy shuffling step came down the playground, and 
Tozer, whom the piteous cries of Ginger must have roused, ap- 
peared on the scene with a bedroom candle. 

To go behind him, blow out the candle, and squeeze his hat 
over his eyes, was the work of a moment on the part of Toddy. 

But there was Pike to be dealt with yet. He reached the 
gates, and clambered to the top, when the combined weight of 
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the two stout men made the rotten wood split from-end to end. 
Pike was precipitated to the ground, and Ginger, with his unhappy 
ventre, fell on the top of him. 

For the second: time we picked up Ginger, and taking him 
between us, ran at full speed to the house. 

But Jenkins, who had been posted there by Tozer, watched us 
from behind the door as we entered ; our names were known, and 
our doom sealed. 

Ginger was recommended to offer his services elsewhere; and 
Toddy, Wilson, and myself left Tozer’s at short notice, under cir- 
cumstances not unattended by ignominy. 











